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A REPORTER FINDS 
GOD through 


Spiritual 
Healing 


By Emily Gardiner Neal 
The captivating story of a re- 
porter whose everyday life is 
bound by tangible facts. Edu- 


cated in science, she gradu- 


ally moves from skepticism to 
absolute faith as she witnesses 


the fact of amazing spiritual 


350 


healing. 


THEOLOGY 


for real reading pleasure 


THE POET OF 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


By Samuel White Patterson 
A word picture of Clement Clarke 
Moore, the poet-author of “ ‘Twas 
the night before Christmas .. .” and 
many nostalgic verses so dear to our 
children. A vivid account of his life 
and the times that helped mold his 


personality. 385 


By Rachel H. King, Ph.D. 


non-technical yocobulary. 


By Francis C. Capozzi 


14 EAST 41 ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


You Can Understand 


A book for senior high and college students (as 
well as adults) who want a clear, concise intro- 
duction to Christian theology. A book that is 


easy to understand. Written anecdotally, with 


GOD'S FOOL — A New Portratt of 


A living picture of the beloved St. Francis, created out of the saint’s own disarming simplicity, 425") 


and portraying the simple words and actions of his immortal legend. 


Postage Paid on Cash Orders 


Mowhouse- | 


29 E. MADISON 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. , 


Just the righ 
BOOK for eact 
person on you: 

Christmas Lis 


The titles featured on this page ar 
among the finest books we hay 
ever published. Each has been car; 


fully chosen for its spiritual implici 


tion, genuine interest and autheh 
ticity. Each is a book you can be proud to give th 


Christmas. 


THIS MINISTRY 
AND SERVIC 


By Frank Dean Gifford, Ph.D. 


An extraordinarily skillful coverage of the work 


| 
| 


the ministry. Done by Dean Gifford in direct simp 
terms. Totally loyal to the Book of Common Praye 


425 


St. Francis of Assisi 


261 GOLDEN GATE AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, CAL. 


TO TELL THE 
WONDERFUL 
SPIRITUAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE SEASON... 


SVE offers an authentic new filmstrip series produced especially for sound presentation, 


‘Che Weaning of Christmas 


einfull color ¢ Silent or sound ¢ For 9 to 14 year olds 


his new set of four full-color filmstrips, covering the period immediately before and after 
e birth of Jesus, is designed to bring to children the true spirit of Christmas. Planned for 
se with church school lessons on the four Sundays preceding Christmas, the series is available 
silent version with manual, or with 33-14 r.p.m. records. 


849-1 THE WORLD THAT NEEDED JESUS 
1e search of the Jewish people for the promised 
essiah; world conditions just prior to the birth 
Jesus. 

B49-2 THE ENROLLMENT AT BETHLEHEM 
ie story of the census ordered in Palestine by 
iesar Augustus; the arrival of Mary and Joseph 
Bethlehem. 


New / 


FOR 
THANKSGIVING 
PROGRAMS 


“Indians for 


Thanksgiving”’ 


| 

| 

| 

1 exciting tale of two small Pilgrim girls who avert an Indian attack by their kind- | 
ss to a lost Indian boy. In full color, with sound; 49 frames. For 6 to 11 year olds. | 
49-1R, complete with 33-1/3 r.p.m. record........ | 
| 

| 

| 


FREE HOLIDAY PROGRAM BOOKLET 


‘ores of filmstrips and slides for holiday programs are described in this helpful 


w SVE booklet. Send for your free copy today. 
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A849-3 SHEPHERDS OUT IN THE FIELD 
The way of life of the Palestinian shepherds; how 
they heard of Jesus’ birth,found Him in the manger 
and went forth with the good news. 

A849-4 GOOD NEWS TO ALL PEOPLE 

What the coming of Jesus has meant to the world; 
Hed the “good news” can be projected into today’s 
iving. 


Entire narration on two (33-1/3 F.p.m.) records. 
Two narrations on each record, paired as follows: 


A849-IRR The World That Needed Jesus and The 
Enrollment at Bethlehem 


A849-2RR Shepherds Out in the Field and Good 
News to All People 


A849RS THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS 


Complete set, 4 filmstrips, 2 records....... $27.50 
Each filmstrip, 40 frames, in color, 
withi martial veka set ae peer ae . 6.00 


Each record, (2 narrations) 33-1/3 r.p.m.).. 3.00 


= SOCIETY FOR 
# VISUAL EDUCATION... 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


er cee cee cee men cee ee es cee Ga De ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 4 
r 98 | 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) | 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send, without obligation, free copy of the 1956 SVE | 
Holiday Program booklet. | 
© Include name of my authorized SVE dealer. l 
fe te $10.00 pom | 
Church | 
Address. | 
City. __Zone State | 
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We'd Like You 
To Read Our Mail 


Yes, we invite you to look over our shoulder and read our mail. 
What will you see? First, many letters of heartfelt appreciation for 
the splendid results of an undertaking begun by the American Church 
Building Fund Commission over 75 years ago. 


During the past seven and a half decades, the A.C.B.F.C. has 
granted over 1400 loans totaling more than $6,100,000 for the con- 
struction and repair of Episcopal church buildings. Often, prior to 
receiving help from the A.C.B.F.C., many congregations had no 
church or place whatever in which to worship. The contributions of 
clergymen and laymen alike have made possible the valuable, low- 
cost services of the Commission. 


Now, there is another type of mail we wish you could read—a 
steady flow of letters asking for help—letters which tell of urgent 
needs that could be met, if only our resources were adequate. Our 
permanent fund must be enlarged. 


Won't you help us by sending in your contribution—just $1.00 
would be greatly appreciated. 


Please send all contributions to: 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND COMMISSION 


170 REMSEN STREET BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


Contributions to American Church Building Fund Commission are deduct- 
ible by the donors in arriving at their taxable net income to the extent 
provided by the Internal Revenue Code. 


THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 
Thanksgiving, Nov. 22 


NATIONAL EVENTS ¢ 


REGIONAL 


DIOCESAN 


RADIO 


TELEVISION 
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Institute on Adult Education in thi. 
Church (New England). Sponsored bj 
National Council’s Divisions of Aduk 
Education and Leadership Training 
Director: Dr. Paul Bergevin. Nov. 11-] 
_.. Week of Prayer and World Fellow 
ship, sponsored by the YMCA an 
YWCA. Nov. 11-17... House of Bishop 
Pocono Manor, Pa. Pocono Manor In 
Noy. 12-18 .. . “Christ for the -Blin 
Week,” first observance of its kina 
sponsored by the Gospel Associatio 
of the Blind. Nov. 18-24... World-widi 
Bible Reading, sponsored by the Amer? 
can Bible Society. Nov. 22-Dec. 25. | 


Retreat for Women, Racine, Wis. D 
Koven Foundation, a conference anif 
retreat center run by a Sister of thi 
Community of St. Mary. Nov. 18-15, .} 
Province 7 meeting, Joint Commissioi 
on Ecumenical Relations, Dallas, Te: 
Adolphus Hotel. Nov. 19 .. . Trainini 
camp for church camp leaders, spo 
sored by NCC. Livingstone, Tex. Camu 
Cho Yeh. Novy. 21-30... Missouri Valle 
conference of Brotherhood of St. Ar 
drew, Parkville, Mo. Roanridge Cor 
Center, Nov, 23-25. 


Annual Diocesan School of Worshis 
New York, N. Y. Cathedral of St. Jor 
the Divine. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Nov. 12 ar 
Nov. 19 . . . Meeting for all Churcli 
women, Louisville, Ky. Christ Chura 
Cathedral. Nov. 13... Lecture, Lom 
Island’s Committee on Church Musi 
Riverhead, N. Y. Grace Church. 8 p.ni 
Nov. 15... Retreat for Associates |! 
Religious Orders, Dallas, Tex. St. Mall 
thew’s Cathedral. Conducted by thi 
Rev. Albert E. Pons. Nov. 16-17... Aduif 
Youth Leaders Conference, Roslyn, coi 
ference center for the Diocese of Vii 
ginia. Nov. 16-18... Parish Life Confedt 


ence Center. Nov. 16-18 . . . Teachilii 
Training Institute, Charleston, S. 
Church of St. Luke and St. Paul. Nov. 2 


The Episcopal Hour. Sundays, local sti 
tions. See newspaper for time and sts 
tion... “Dean Bartlett,” the Very Re 
Julian C. Bartlett. NBC. San Francisci 
Sunday, 9 am.... “Another Chance# 
Saturdays, local stations. Heard | 
some cities on other days. 


“Dean Pike.” ABC-TV network. Su: 
days. 4-4:30 p.m. EDST .. . “Frontie 
of Faith,” NCC. NBC network, Sunday 
3-3:30 p.m. EDST .. . “Missions at Mii 
Century,” National Council films on tk 
Church's life. Series runs for 13 week} 
Channel, day and time vary. 
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cause and 


leasure of all valuations, cause and 


, 


a point in the actuality of the 


. 
, 


1er loves men—no matter whether 


ley are good or bad—and because 
e prove ourselves His children pre- 
sely by showing that same love, are 
e to love men. My relation to men 


as therefore its ultimate roots in a 
ystery. He is the culmination-point 


"an eternal love which issues from 


od includes men, all men. Man is a 
od 


The human value is not the ulti- 
ate, but only the penultimate value 

ie last, the highest value is God the 
ather. He alone is the cause and the 
easure of all love. Because this Fa- 
‘anscendental fact, namely, in that 
indamental relation of love in which 


~ WORTH REMEMBERING 
jod Is the Way to Man 


easure of all things 


provide a home 
Size gift to th 
$ 25.00—For one month 

State- 


$150.00—For a half year 


.. real affection, a good education, 
Zone 


great institution which has existed within the framework of the 
My gift is enclosed 


You can make an investment in youth. You can help 
for a boy who has no home. You can make any 
Episcopal Church for fifty years. For instance, here’s what your gift 


$ 75.00—For three months 


$300.00—A year’s tuition 


. can help make it possible for this boy and many others to have the 


important things which have been denied them . 


City 


$: cB e, 


Boys’ Home has operated in the framework of the Episcopal Church as a safe 


refuge for boys who desperately need help. But the extent of its work, certainly 
the expansion of its facilities to enable Boys’ Home to help more boys instead 


of turning them away, is largely dependent on assistance you and others can pro- 


vide—on your gift, whether it is large or small. 


BOYS’ 
HOME 


and a Christian home—things that add up to a chance in life. For a half century 


VOUT 


COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 
may be 


deducted in 
computing your 


vov caw BRIGHTEN 


THE LIFE OF THIS BOY 


Boys’ Home 
income taxes. 
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d, even really presupposed. No 


ie has expressed this truth with | 
“Everyone that 


—KARL ADAM 


love belief in God 
Taste 


rious 


veth is born of God and knoweth 


od.” 
Looking at the wrong thing in the 


Looking at the wrong thing in the 
‘ong way is barbarism. 


Looking at the right thing in the 
xht way is bad taste. 


Looking at the right thing in the 
“ong way is vulgarity. 


‘eater profundity than the apostle 
tht way is good taste. 


The lover can reach his beloved 
Wlove, St. John: 


ily through God. God alone can 
mnot be transcended by mere logic. 
. Thus in every genuine, unselfish, 


rry him over that dead point which 
s between the ego and the alter and 


ine 


sy 
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Harmony 


Unsurpassed in its 
majestic renderings, the 
pipe organ enhances 
the mood of any 
religious activity. 

Assure your church 
the rich musical heritage 
it so rightly deserves. 
Select an authentic 
pipe organ—a Moller! 
Prices begin as lowas $4475.* 


*Prices slightly higher in the West 


For further information write: 


OA OMER 


INCORPORATED 


RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Religious Gifts 
with the true spirit of Christmas 


The Hymnal, the Book of Common Prayer — few gifts will 
last as long or give as much pleasure. Our books are 
sturdy and of high quality; prices are surprisingly low. 


The Hymnal 1940 
Full musical edition, 6 by 8% inches, dark 


blue cloth $2.00 
The Book of Common Prayer 

Clear, beautiful type. 5 by 7% inches. Red 

or blue cloth : $1.00 


Mailing charges extra. 


Whether you are planning a gift of one book to an indi- 
vidual, or a dozen or more to your parish, write direct. 
Remember that profit from the sale of these publications 
goes into clergy pensions. 


the Church Hymnal Corporation 


Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 
New York 5, N.Y. 


20 Exchange Place ° 


COMING... 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


MISSION 


IN THE 
ARCTIC 


**... This is nota 


friendly land. 

You come to terms with 
it or die. Its 

people, the Eskimos 

of Canada, won 

their battle with the 
North before our 


history was written.” 


Thus begins the excit- | 
ing story of the work of 
the Anglican Church in 
the Arctic. Watch for it in 
your Noy. 25th issue of 
Episcopal Churchnews! 
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In Its One Hundred and Twenty-first Year of Continuous Publication 


| (Cossped fe the Bb a Pisvomber 1191956 
NEWS 


CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


ECnews Editor, Dr. William S. Lea, makes some observations about political, 
economic and religious conditions in France, England, Germany and Italy. 


FACING A PROBLEM IN THE SOUTHLAND 


Unless it can win more Negroes and meet their needs, the Church in the South 
will farl in its mission, the 4th Province Synod in Miami concluded. 


RETURN OF A MISSIONARY 


Back in Oregon where he began church work 44 years ago, the Rev. John 
Evans, retired Chicago Tribune religion editor, describes a growing mission 


field. 


DISPLACEMENT MEANS GROWTH 


Ousted by a new $65 million bridge across the Mississippi, historic St. Paul’s 
Church, New Orleans, will have a $500,000 home in the suburbs. 


FEATURES 


LONELIEST ISLE 


A mere dot in the South Atlantic, Tristan da Cunha presents a challenge to 
Anglican missionaries, as outlined by ECnews London Notebooker Dewi 
Morgan. 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 
“Tust for Life,” says columnist Malcolm Boyd, is a religious motion picture, 
and Kirk Douglas, as the artist Van Gogh, is “excellent in his role.” 


SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 


Continuing a series on Bible Doctrine, the Rev. Robert C. Dentan explores 
God’s “love” and “righteousness” and finds they are not “incompatable.” 


WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 


Dora Chaplin answers the teenage query, “Am I Too Young?”, with the advice 
not to generalize about readiness for adult responsibility. 


LETTERS 58 CLERGY CHANGES 


BACKSTAGE 60 


EDITORIALS 22 


VOLUME 121 NUMBER 23 


13 


16 


19 


24 


28 


29 


33 


59 


THE COVER: Ed- 
mund Fuller’s annual 
Christmas book fea- 
ture, offering reading 
suggestions in many 
fields, begins on page 
fe 


————Ee 
This is her Story... 


... just as she told it: “I was 
sold as a servant, very cheaply 
because I was blind. In the dark- 
ness I tried hard to earn my rice 
for the man who bought me but 
he was cruel with me. I could 
not see to avoid his hand raised 
to strike me. Sometimes he beat 
me until I fainted and then 
kicked me. I lived in pain and 
fear. I wished I were dead. But 
now I am here in this school. I 
can never remember before be- 
ing glad I am alive.” 


The story of Tin Soat, now 13, is 
no more pitiful than hundreds of 
blind, abused, “cheap” child servants, 
not yet rescued by CCF orphanage 
workers in Formosa, Viet-Nam, 
Korea and other countries. To be a 
little, bought and paid for servant or 
a homeless child with one’s rags and 
hunger is cruel enough. But to be 
blind, too, surely calls for a tear of 
pity and someone’s coin as well. 


CCF assists over 18,000 children 
around the world. Not all of them 
are blind or crippled, but many of 
them were unwanted, abused and 
shoved around—the discarded chips 


For information write: 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Tin Soat Chu 


of humanity, condemned to sorrow 
and pain. The world passed them by 
“on the other side” until America 
came to their aid through CCF. Any 
gift will help such children or they 
can be ‘“‘adopted” and placed in one 
of 213 CCF Homes. The cost in all 
countries listed below, is the same— 
ten dollars a month. The name, ad- 
dress, story and picture will be sent 
and correspondence with the child 
is invited. 


The countries are: Austria, 
Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, 
Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Western Germany, or wherever the 
greatest need. 


Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organi- 
zation in the world. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy.................. 


Liste ae girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
5 eh eae first month................ Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want 


to, nelp, Dy: giving S.ney 5d 


...Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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Homespun Yarns 
by Grace Anthony 


Look at the Birdie, Please! 


I think I would rather take all the fax 
ily to the dentist than have a family grou 
picture taken. And yet periodically (uss 
ally a little too close to Christmas), I 
myself calling up the photographer a 
inviting him to the rectory to do his wors 
By this time I know that the first sitting 
just a dress rehearsal—and I mean dres 

It takes me at least two days to 
everyone’s Clothes in order. Suits must 
pressed, shoes shined, hair-ribbons fre 
ened and sometimes even haircuts a 
necessary. When the day arrives I seo) 
the living room, because the home baci 
ground is important to such a pictu 
Anyone who throws a candy wrapper | 
the fireplace or disturbs a plumped-i 
cushion is in the dog house. My husha 
wonders why the whole room must be } 
neat when only one side will show, and tl 
children wonder why they must scrub k 
hind the ears, and present only their fac 
to the camera. 

The last time we went through t 
ordeal, I had everyone, plus the ha 
ground, in readiness half an hour befor 
the photographer was due. Perhaps it 
my mounting tension which made the ¢ 
dren think they had to rough-house a 
stand on their heads, and made my h 
band regard the whole affair with un 
strained amusement. Whatever it we 
when I telephoned the studio in despew 
tion after an hour’s wait, they said, “C’ 
is it today? We have you down for tli 
time next week.” I said I couldn’t possi 
live through this again, and they'd ju 
have to come today. Little did I knai 
When he finally arrived, after anotht 
hour, the photographer was as unnerv? 
as I; the children were a total wreck, a. 
only my husband preserved his air of ca‘ 
amusement. Nevertheless we posed, 
except the dog, who stood with his ba 
to the camera, wagging his tail. The res” 
was just what you might expect. 

We had to do it over again the follc 
ing week. Only this time the children we 
dungarees, the room was only clean/ 
spots that would show, and the dog- 
old hand at photographs by now—/ 
down placidly in front of us all and smii, 
at the camera. 


! 
| 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE a 


$4.50 yearly (26 issues—every 
other week); Single copies 25 
cents. Canadian subscriptions, 
yearly, 50 cents additional and 
all other foreign subscriptions 
$1.00 additional. 
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REPORT FROM EUROPE 


Europe is old and her people are tired. Two devas- 
tating wars in one generation, economic collapse, the 
rapid rise and fall of empires and national states—these 
have combined to leave European man exhausted both 
physically and spiritually. But far worse, this situation 
has given birth to a pervasive cynicism which cuts the 
nerve of hope in the souls of multitudes in France, Eng- 
land, Germany and Italy. 


In Brief—A Bird’s-Eye View 


The European situation briefly is as follows: Eng- 
land is alive, badly battered, but struggling with a new 
conception of her meaning and purpose in the modern 
world; France is without unity or leadership, threatened 
with Communist intrigue and possessing no common 
sense of national destiny; Italy also is threatened by a 
clever and insidious Communist minority, is content 
to remain a third-rate power, poor, dirty and divided 
into many factions; Greece, the home of Western cul- 
ture, is a very poor country, rescued from inevitable 
Communist domination by American help following the 
war, but today resentful because she feels that Britain 
and the United States have not been appreciative of her 
national aspirations; Spain is in the grip of a joint 
dictatorship of church and state; Switzerland is an 
island of peace; and the new Germany is struggling, 
with many inner conflicts, to be born again. 


England 


England, no longer the center of a mighty empire, 
is trying desperately to maintain something of her 
ancient glory, but, more important, is also willing to 
compromise for a new and more dynamic conception 
of the commonwealth. The Church in Britain has seen 
dull days but there are evidences of a new life on every 
hand. This is seen in the forthright way in which the 
Church attacks such contemporary problems as are 
presented in the new towns which have sprung up across 
the English countryside, and in the new situation in 
industrial areas where the Church is offered a ministry 
to working people which it has not had before. But 
new life and new hope comes slowly and although there 
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are many candidates for the ministry today, still there 
are too few clergy to man the parishes of England. But 
these new candidates have a certain dedication which 
is indicative of a new spirit in the whole Church of 
England. Therein may be the hope of the future. 


France 


France has been called “the sick man of Europe.” I 
repeat what an old Frenchman told me in a small cafe 
near the American Cathedral in Paris. He said, “France 
believes in no one, France trusts no one. What hope is 
there?” This cynicism is the despair of France. A great 
American who has lived for years in the Middle East 
said to me, “The French, poor dears, are so selfish.” 
The average Frenchman seems to be completely unwill- 
ing to make the sacrifices which will be necessary if 
France is to remain a great power. This partly explains 
the popularity of Pierre Poujade, who is to many the 
reincarnation of Fascism. He appeals to the small shop- 
keepers and to the peasants because he promises to 
reduce taxes. The French peasant lives on a somewhat 
primitive scale and as people of his class have always 
been, he feels himself to be oppressed by tax collectors 
from ancient days. He is inclined to hoard his harvest 
and to save against the rainy day and resents state 
officials’ prying into his business. Poujade’s main pro- 
test was against high taxes and what he calls fiscal 
incompetence and waste of public funds. Today his 
followers in the Parliament have gone all out in support 
of the French Union and the military measures which 
are being taken to preserve the French position in 
Algeria. Here is the conflict which puts the followers of 
Poujade in difficulties. You cannot both reduce taxes 
and wage a war to make a nation’s economy stable. 

During recent weeks there has been a change in the 
French spirit indicated by the resounding vote of con- 
fidence which was given to Premier Mollet with every 
deputy except the Communists, including even Mendes- 
France and his radicals, supporting the Government on 
the Suez Canal issue. This is the first time in many 
years that France has shown this kind of unity. An 
enthusiastic conservative recently spoke of Mollet in 
these words: “When we were in power the Socialists 
refused every measure we proposed which would have 
saved France. Now Mollet heads a successful govern- 
ment because he and his Socialists are further right 
than the right.” France is unpredictable and it is impos- 
sible to say how long this unity will last or how deep 
it goes or whether or not there is the possibility of a 
revival of French loyalty to the state and support by 


CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from preceding page 


the common people of a strong central government. 

In the meantime there are evidences of a real, if very 
slow, revival of religion in France. This is seen espe- 
cially in some of the great churches of Paris and in 
certain areas of the provinces. The Mission to Paris 
and the Mission to France have had their heroes and 
among them are such people as the Abbe Michenaux, 
now so well known to people in the English-speaking 
world through his book, “Revolution in a City Parish.” 


Italy 


In Italy the Communist threat continues to be very 
real although there are evidences of a departure from 
the strict application of the Communist line as laid 
down by Moscow. It is strange that in Italy, the home 
of the Roman Catholic Church, is one of the largest 
active Communist parties in Europe. This has many 
reasons, not least among which is the economic situa- 
tion of the country itself in which there is so much 
poverty, so much inefficiency and so little real social 
vision. The average Italian industrialist has refused to 
learn the lessons which have enabled Western capitalism 
to be so productive. He still thinks that he should receive 
as high a price as possible for his product and pay as 
low a wage as he can get by with to his workers. This, 
he does not seem to understand, leaves the people with- 
out the purchasing power to buy the things which he 
produces. He misses, therefore, the revival of business 
which has been almost a miracle in the Western world, 
due to increased production, efficiency and an enlight- 
ened understanding of the mutual relationship between 
labor and management. It is in such a situation that 
Communism quite naturally thrives. 


Recently, Italian workers seem to have shifted 
slightly, however, from their Communist tendencies to 
the policy of the Christian Trade Union leaders. This 
indicates a response to a new concern on the part of the 
trade union people, sometimes backed by the Govern- 
ment, for broad social improvement. These Christian 
Democrat unions have won almost every contested 
election during the past two years against the Com- 
munist-dominated General Confederation of Italian 


Workers. 


Western Germany 


In Western Germany we are seeing the rise of a new 
nation with a new national philosophy. The amazing 
progress which they have made in the rehabilitation 
of this country following the war is fascinating to any 
observer. There burns deep, however, in the heart of 
every German a desire for the ultimate unification of 
his country. Many seem today willing to allow East 
Germany to continue with her Communist ties if it will 
only be possible for the two parts of this divided country 
to become one again. This willingness to compromise 
is a new thing in Germany and is not indicative of the 
policy which was so prevalent a few years ago. 


ee 


~ Sent? ponpvan gl 


As we look at Europe today we cannot separate the 
spiritual, the intellectual, the political and the economic 
factors which are influencing its future. When we 
include the peoples of this world who are of Western 
European origin, we recognize that they today occ 
a large part of this earth. Today this Western European 
civilization, extending to the Americas, Australia and 
to the various parts of the Europeanized East, is th 
great guardian of Christian civilization. This does no} 
mean, by any stretch of the imagination, that all of these 
people are Christian either in name or in fact. But Vi 
which has produced the great political and social ideal 
of the Western world finds its root in the Judea- Hebray 
Greek tradition of.the ancient world. 


Apart from Rome, however, Western [Europe a 
played a very small part in all but the last four or fiv 

hundred years of the history of this Christian civiliza) 
tion. Even in Italy the dark ages were very dark, anc 
the lights of Christian civilization burned more brightly] 
in Constantinople than in Rome. With the invention 0} 
the compass and following the age of the great disi 
coveries, it was the Western peoples, however, whe 
mastered the oceans and sent their ships to the far coasts 
of the earth. It was these Western European peoples, a: 
Professor Arnold Toynbee has pointed out, who create 
the framework for a literally world-wide society—thé 
first society in history, so far, that could embrace thd 
whole of mankind. 


The Blessing vs the Problem 


But Toynbee continues by pointing out that this hai 
created both a blessing and a problem for Europead 
man. Thanks to these conquests of the ocean, Europear 
have been able to occupy most of the choice places i) 
the temperate zones of the earth and to populate thers 
with peoples from their own countries. This means, o¢ 
the other hand, that these lands are denied to the peopl 
in the over-populated regions of Asia and Africa. Th 
may mean, furthermore, that while the West growy 
richer, the rest of the world grows poorer. 

What is the Christian answer to such a problem a! 
this? The European peoples are divided because thei! 
have no common sense of destiny and no common set ¢. 
agreed presuppositions. Our political debates too ofte! 
deal only with matters of expediency. They too rarel 
touch the matter of first principles. This is a reflectioy 
of what is going on in the minds of the people in genera 
In an “activist world,” the man of thought and cor! 
templation is labeled an “egghead.” Yet it is now abua. 
dantly clear that unless the Western World takes a litt{t 
time out to discover what it really believes, what || 
really wants, and what its true destiny in the moder} 
world is we may someday find ourselves out- thougll 
and defeated by a Power which seems to know quite wel 
what it believes, what it wants, and what its destiny is-*) 
namely, the Communists.—W.S.L. 
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[HE NEWS IN BRIEF 


Quick Reports from Around the Church 


An Old Friend Returns to VTS 


Chicago: Meeting the Challenge of a 


Semi-pagan World . . . Runnemede: The Story of the Lady Janitor . . . The 


Busy Chaplain of St. Louis . 


» An old friend was welcomed back last month 
; Virginia Theological Seminary. Just 20 years 
[ter graduating from the seminary, the Rev. 
2sse M. Trotter was installed as dean. “They 
on’t come any better than Jesse Trotter,” Pre- 
ding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill remarked at 
ie ceremony. The Bishop also had this to say: 
Once in a while, an idea is helpful in a sermon. 
d rather have a little heresy around a seminary 
) stimulate thinking than a dead and traditional! 
hilosophy that can be learned by rote.’ He 
arned the future clergyman in the audience 
ot to be ecclesiastical stuffed shirts. “I always 
orry about a man who starts out as a conserva- 
ve, because I wonder what he will be when he 
- 60.” 


- The Rt. Rev. Richard S. Watson, Bishop of the 
lissionary District of Utah, decided last month 
ot to accept his election as bishop coadjutor 
f the Diocese of Sacramento, Calif. “A man 
ust do what he feels God wants him to do,” the 
ishop said, adding that he felt the call was “for 
ie to continue the work begun on this front.” 
acramento will now make plans for another 
ection. Bishop Noel Porter, 71, is due to retire 
1 December, 1957. 


- What should the Episcopal Church do in in- 
ustrial areas? Is the church meeting the need? 
hese were questions tossed around last month 
y 25 Episcopal clergy in a conference at Moun- 
intop, Pa. The Rev. G. Paul Musselman, execu- 
ve secretary of the Division of Urban Industrial 
hurch Work, directed the meeting. The partici- 
ants, who came from parishes in steel, coal and 
anufacturing districts of the East and South, 
2cided that there was (1) A need to win more 
age workers in “time clock communities” to 
iurch life; (2) A need for examining why the 
1urch has been weak in its mission to the man- 
1l worker; and (3) A need for directing the 
1urch appeal to an entire industrial civiliza- 
on, rather than a few communicants. 


-The children of Runnemede, N. J., called her 
Aunt Nellie.” As the woman janitor at two 
hools, she had showered her motherly affec- 
on on the passing parade of pupils for 33 years. 
he also was a mainstay in the choir at St. John’s 
hurch in Chew’s Landing. Last month, the bor- 
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. . Kirchentag: A German Custom Catching On. 


ough had a new $285,000 elementary school. It 
was named for Mary E. Volz, the retired lady 
janitor of Runnemede. 


& The Diocese of Chicago took steps last month 
to bring the Church in line with the demands of 
an industrialized society. In a pastoral letter, 
the Rt. Rev. Gerald Francis Burrill approved 
evening communion services on Holy Days. The 
Bishop made clear his desire to restrict the 
services to Epiphany, the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion, Annunciation, Transfiguration, Ascension 
Day, All Saints Day, Maundy Thursday, and the 
Patronal Festival or name day of a parish or 
congregation. Noting that society was now liv- 
ing in a “semi-pagan world” of industrialization, 
the Bishop said: “When God’s people lived and 
worked within the sound and shadow of the bel- 
fry of their parish church, it was no great prob- 
lem to have them join the Lord’s Service on the 
various days commemorating His work... . It is 
difficult if not impossible for the majority of com- 
municants to worship on certain Holy Days when 
no other opportunity than the early morning hour 
is provided.” 


& Here’s what Dean James Pike of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine had to say in a ser- 
mon last month about the legal profession (of 
which he was once a member): “It was disturb- 
ing that at the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the guardians of the law 
there assembled were unwilling to adopt a reso- 
lution on the burning question of our day: The 
question of compliance with the decision of the 
Supreme Court on integration in the public 
schools. If the lawyers are unwilling to defend 
the Constitution as interpreted by our highest 
adjudication, to whom may we look for sound 
leadership in its defense? The national church 
bodies have stood by the Supreme Court. Are 
the lawyers to remain silent?” 


& It’s only been a year since The Rev. Francis 
Hamilton came to Casa Grande, Ariz., as vicar 
of St. Peter’s Mission. In that time, he organ- 
ized two missions—one at Chandler and the 
other at Gila Bend. Last month, it could be re- 
ported that the Missions, along with St. Peter’s, 
had pledged $10,000 to the Diocesan Expansion 
Fund. 


pm Does Providence remember Dr. Aucock? In 
1861, the year the Civil War began, Arthur Mor- 
gan Aucock was born in Dutchess County, INS MG 
He went to Hobart College, Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, and became curate and later rector 
of All Saints Memorial Church in Providence, 
R. I. He served his entire ministry there—42 
years until his retirement in 1932. Last month, 
the Rev. Arthur Aucock celebrated his 95th 
birthday and the 65th anniversary of his ordi- 
nation. He now lives in Asheville, N. C., and 
every year since his 90th birthday a delegation 
from Providence comes down to help the old 
gentleman celebrate his double anniversary. This 
includes a special service at All Souls Church 
in Biltmore, a dinner and presentation, and us- 
ually a barbecue at a nearby farm. 


& Walter (Red) Barber, one of the Nation’s 
best-known sportscasters, was elected last month 
as chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Youth Consultation Service of the Diocese of 
New York. The service aids emotionally dis- 
tressed girls and young women. Mr. Barber has 
long been an influential supporter of the agency’s 
work. 


® In St. Louis, Mo., there are few men more over- 
worked—and more respected—than The Rev. 
Canon J. Albert Dalton. He is chaplain to the 
city’s Juvenile Court, the city House of Deten- 
tion, and two correctional institutions—one for 
boys, the other for girls. Last month, Miss Mar- 
garet Bresnahan, juvenile court reporter and a 
Roman Catholic, was featured speaker at the 
Episcopal City Mission. As she has done at 
several Episcopal Churches in St. Louis, she 
urged support of Chaplain Dalton’s work. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Emmanuel Church, Web- 
ster Groves, responded by presenting $1,000 to 
Bishop Arthur Lichtenberger. Canon Dalton’s 
goal: to spend more time on preventive work 
with juveniles and less on “rescue.” 


& The Rt. Rey. William Francis Moses was con- 
secrated last month (Oct. 18) as Suffragan 
Bishop of South Florida. Presiding Bishop Sher- 
rill was consecrator, with the co-consecrators 
being Bishop Henry Louttit of South Florida and 
Bishop John D. Wing, retired Bishop of the 
Diocese. The ceremonies were in the Church of 
the Redeemer in Sarasota, where Bishop Moses 
had been rector before his election. 


& Douglas S. Slasor, a student at General Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, had this to say 
last month at the School of Theology at Sewanee: 
“The Church’s courageous ministry to the deaf 
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CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


in this country is in danger of dying out. The 
blessings of the Church are, in many places 
not available to the deaf because of a lack ¢: 
priests with a knowledge of sign language.” He 
urged that Sewanee institute a course in Si 

language, as has been done at General and a 
Virginia Seminary. Mr. Slasor is the Episcopa 
Church’s only deaf man currently in training fo: 
the ministry to the deaf. 


> Is Kirchentag catching on? The first Amer 
ican Kirchentag, modeled after the famed vf 
men’s congresses in Germany, was scheduled fo 
Oct. 21-28 at Christ Church in Peughkeepsie 
N. Y. Leading Episcopal clergy were schedule¢ 
to speak on such topics as the relationship oj 
Christianity to health, the family, and business; 


& In the United States today, an estimate« 
2,000,000 migrant workers follow the harvest 
up and down the country. Helping to bring thi 
Christian faith to these workers is the Migrani 
Ministry of the National Council of Churches 
Last month, for the first time in the 30-yea. 
history of the program, some of the workers wer 
called upon to personally describe their live’ 
before the second annual migrant luncheon 
sponsored by the NCC and the General Depart 
ment of United Church Women. Afterwards 
Mrs. Theodore Wedel, national president of th! 
UCW and wife of Canon Wedel of Washingtan 
told the meeting that Christians “Do a reason 
ably good job of loving those near us or like w! 
—or people who are far away in Africa or Japa? 
because we can be sentimental about them.” Bui 
in the migrant program, she said, “We find } 
real place to work at true Christian love.” 


Ticking It Off . 


William H. Taylor, organist and choirmaste 
at St. John’s Church, Bethesda, Md., was honore’ 
last month for 60 years of service to churc‘ 
music. One Sunday each year he takes a “vacel 
tion” and visits another church to hear the choi. 
work ... The Rev. Robert G. Metters resigne) 
last month as rector of Boston’s Emmanue 
Church. He said the time had come for thi 
church to discover a ‘new, radical approach” i 
its ministry to the community. Mr. Metters sai! 
he hopes to devote his time to “special study) 

. Church construction in September set a neji 
record for a single month, government figure! 
show. The total of $72-million was $2-millia 
more than the previous monthly high establishe! 
in August ... The Rev. Francis X. Cheney |! 
the new dean of Calvary Cathedral in Siow! 
Falls, S. D. He had been rector of Christ Churek! 
Springfield, O. 
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24th Sunday After Trinity 


Integration the Answer? 


The Southern Church Looks At Its Negro Work 


Episcopalians from nine South- 
stern states last month took a good, 
rd look at where they stand in the 
rge of the ‘“‘new South.” 
The over-all picture, they decided, 
isn’t too bad: 
Off to a slow start, the Church in 
e Southeast was catching up with 
pansion of the area and had bright 
ospects for getting out front in the 
etch just ahead. 
But there appeared to be at least 
e weak spot in the line, and dele- 
tes to the meeting of the Synod of 
e Ath (Sewanee) Province got it 
aight from the shoulder in Miami 
ach’s Empress Hotel. 
To nobody’s great surprise, the 
‘ak spot had to do with the work of 
se Church among Negroes. The 1,000 
legates and visitors were told that, 
the whole, the 4th Province was 
ot doing much of anything, and 
lat we are doing is very poor.” 


Process of ‘Inclusion’ 


That was the sum and substance of 
exhaustive survey of the 15 dio- 
ses of the Sewanee Province. It was 
survey conducted by a special com- 
ttee headed by the Rev. William 
mpkin, who, in the words of Bishop 
mry Louttit of South Florida, had 
sembled the information “‘with care 
d with ingenuity.” 
The report noted that “major 
anges” had taken place in the South 
d in the Episcopal Church during 
> past 30 years. 
“The Southern churchman,” the re- 
rt stated, ‘feels differently toward 
» Negro—trusts him more and rec- 
nizes his rapidly maturing capac- 
3s, skills, and leadership qualities, 
icedes his need for equality of eco- 
nic and sociological opportunity. 
e South and the Episcopal Church 
the South are financially wealthy in 
nparison with earlier times. There 
a strong disposition to grant the 
ored churchman every assistance 
1 support possible. 


Miami Herald 


New Officers of Sewanee Province (left to right): Bishop Louttit, South Florida, vice- 
president; Bishop Jones, Louisiana, president; Richard Parker, Jacksonville, treasurer, 
and the Rey. G. Ralph Madison, Albany, Ga., secretary. 


“Also, the process of inclusion 
(since integration is now a swear 
word in some quarters) of the Negro 
clergy and laity at responsible levels 
of diocesan service and leadership 
continues in a most commendable 
fashion.” 

(In this last connection, a report of 
the synod meeting noted that, for the 
first time, the session was “‘completely 
integrated.” All delegates lived to- 
e@ether in the same hotel, ate in the 
same dining rooms, and attended 
services together at All Souls’ 
Church. ) 

The report continued: 

“Most important of all, the ade- 
quate education of Negro men for the 
priesthood is assured since the doors 
of all of our theological schools are 
now open to qualified Negro appli- 
cants.” 

The report added that in “spite of 
the poverty and weakness of our 
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Church’s efforts in the field of Negro 
work,” there had been a substantial 
gain since 1930 in the number of Ne- 
eroes baptized and in the number of 
communicants. This was not true, 
however, in all the dioceses. (See 
chart on next page.) 

The report warned that “lest we be- 
come too congratulatory over the total 
increases, we have only to look at the 
Negro population in the 4th Province 
as listed in the 1950 census to see how 
sadly we are off the pace. A small 
bright spot—the fact that the number 
of (Negro) parishes has increased by 
five since 1930—is offset by the evi- 
dence that the number of missions has 
decreased by 11.” 

Mr. Lumpkin’s report was then 
supplemented by comments from 
three Southern bishops and four 
priests. Here is what they had to say: 

Bishop Edwin Penick of North 
Carolina: “The work in parishes and 


il 


H 


To 


missions is not growing. Negro lead- 
ership, both clerical and lay, lacks 
aggressiveness and self-reliance. Con- 
firmation classes are small. Few 
young men of ability are applying for 
the ministry. 

“Tf the Negro congregations should 
become integrated with . . . white 
parishes, I anticipate that only a 
fringe will continue their church re- 
lationship, where they will be prac- 
tically ignored and seldom if ever 
elected to any office or position of 
trust. Furthermore, if white and Ne- 
gro congregations should be inte- 
grated, I would anticipate that the 
number of Negro candidates for the 
ministry would decline still further, 
because a vestry predominantly white 
is not likely to elect a Negro rector. 
In other words, integration within 
the Church would practically close the 
ministerial profession to Negroes, 
with the exception of chaplains for in- 
stitutions and the armed forces. I am 
sorry to be pessimistic, but I am try- 
ing to be realistic also, and not de- 
ceive myself.” 


Bishop Randolph Claiborne of At- 
lanta: “The largest Negro student 
center in the world is located in At- 


janta and we are working on a pro- 
gram to provide for these Negro col- 
lege students. A plan is in progress 
by which St. Paul’s Church, at pres- 
ent not equipped to take care of col- 
lege work, is to be moved near the 
campus of Atlanta University. ... We 
are well aware of the tremendous op- 
portunities at hand in this field and 
funds are available to implement a 
well-rounded college work program 
for Negro students... .” 


Bishop George Murray, Suffragan 
of Alabama: “... Weare pretty much 
in the stage of feeling our’ way with 
Negro work. We are trying very hard 
not to look upon it as separate work 
at all, but to look upon the Negroes as 
church members for whom we want 
to provide in the same way that we 
want to provide for all others. We 
have no separate departments or divi- 
sions of Negro work because we feel 
this in itself is a form of segregation 
or possibly of favoritism—we cannot 
be sure which. When a Negro was 
elected alternate delegate to General 
Convention this year, he was elected 
because he is a good solid Christian 
layman and not because he is a 
Negro.” 


This chart shows the gains and losses in Negro work in the Sewanee Province 


Baptized 
Persons Communicants 
1930 1930 


195s 1955 


1955 
1955 
Negro Church 
c! 
Pupils Teachers 


Tota! 
No. of Clergy 
Missions 
1930 1985 Kinds 


624 357 276 231 iL 


112 50 86 


160 


523 305 428 


415 186 302 


422 311 358 


619 373 464 


859 259 727 


982 790 718 


388 284 


343 116 


3790 6177 2493 


1065 1874 


91 575 


490 906 


2106 1801 


11482 
Notes: 


16352 


a 


. Negro population in IV Province, 1955: 6,513,356 (1950 Census) 


2. Total Number of Parochial Clergy in Province, 1955 811 
1 


Total Number of Clergy in Negro Work, 19 


wo 


. Total Number Baptized Negroes, 193 


0: 


1955: 


> 


. Total Number Negro Communicants, 193! 


0: 


1955: 


on 


1955: 
. Number of Negroes Confirmed, 1955: 


. Number of Negroes Baptized, 


[2 


712 


777 


55: 


11,482 
16,352 


8,716 
12,111 = Increase of: 39% 


= Increase of: 42% 


% 


Jo of Total Negro Communicants in 1955 043 


064 


Wool 


= % of Total Negro Communicants in 1955 
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The Rev. George Gurney, chairmai 
of Missions, South Florida: “Ti 


- South Florida, after a study was com 


pleted, the next step was to hold a con 
ference with Negro clergy in an at 
tempt to find out from them just wh: 
the picture was so dismal. The clerg 
admitted the situation was disgrace 
ful! They agreed unanimously that th 
situation was peculiar to the Episco 
pal Church; that a given Negro whi 
belonged to one of the denomination: 
would give one or two dollars to hi: 
church, but upon being confirmed h: 
would give 10 to 25 cents a week. Th: 
reason for this, they agreed, was ou 
paternalistic treatment of Negroes 
They know their dear bishop, in som 
way, will see to it that their mis 
sion will be kept open. Their recom 
mendation was a real ‘get tough’ po} 
icy on the part of the bishop; sail 
policy to include payment of mission 
ary apportionment, payment of 
larger share of their vicar’s salar) 
each year, leading eventually to seli 
support, a larger number of confirma 
tions and baptisms and hence commu 
nicants, indicating spiritual groy 
and missionary zeal. The policy ree 
ommended the actual closing of an 
mission that failed to show financi: 
and spiritual progress. This closir 
feature was emphasized as being ir 
portant: they said that the withdra 
al of the vicar, leaving the missid 
open and under a lay reader’s car! 
would not disturb them too much, ae 
supply priest would come in to cel! 
brate the Holy Communion with som 
frequency. 

“In response to this recommend! 
tion, Bishop Louttit issued a strom 
pastoral letter, embodying all of the! 
suggestions. The pastoral was read |) 
all 20 Negro churches. Rumor has¢ 
that the letter created quite a stir.) 
is too soon, however, to tell what tf 
actual results will be. The immedia’ 
result has been that many of the ') 
mission congregations have agreed’ 
pay a larger part of their vicar’s si 
pend, and all 18 have pledged the 
1956 missionary apportionment i 
full.” 


The Rey. Bruce Williamson, D.)) 
a Negro priest of the Diocese of U) 


rests upon two separate attitudi) 
that of the Negro and that of ‘| 
white man. The Negro must be ed) 
cated to the cost of religion in ten” 
of his total economic program and |i! 
place of the Church in his budget. 
must have a realization that the dit 
of free religion provided by gener/) 
churches of a paternal diocese |} 


over. Further, he must be able to com- 
prehend systematic giving and sacri- 
ficial giving as well as tithing; in 
short, a program of education as it re- 
lates to his financial giving is an ur- 
gent need.” 


The Rev. Robert Cowling, chair- 
man of the Department of Missions, 
Florida: “During the period in ques- 
tion, the most significant event, if we 
can single out one thing, has been the 
start of student work at Florida 
A. & M. (a Negro school) in 1947. 
This has placed us in the very good 
position of being able to attract really 
good and enlightened and leading 
members of the various Negro com- 
munities in the state.” 


The Rey. St. Julian Simpkins, Jr., 
a Negro priest in Tennessee: “A sug- 
gestion that Negro work of each dio- 
cese be considered on the same level 
with other work in the diocese: e.g., 
There is no division of Negro work as 
such in the Diocese of Tennessee. (It 
is) simply the work of the Church in 
the mission field or among the par- 
ishes.”’ 


The Rey. Cecil Jones, chairman of 
the Department of Missions, Missis- 
sippi: “If the Church would only let 
the Holy Spirit work quietly and ef- 
fectively through real churchmen as 
it has done in the past—and stop pass- 
ing resolutions to make hard lines and 
stir the ire of nominal Christians 
(who are perhaps in the majority, nu- 
merically speaking), greater progress 
will be made.” 


Looking Ahead 


The Lumpkin report then urged 
that the province “go forward” in its 
work among Negroes and listed these 
general observations: 

& The solution to the problem of the 
piscopal Church’s failure to reach 
Negroes does not lie in integrated 
Jarishes as such. Rather, as “far as 
we can see,” Church work among Ne- 
rroes in the South will be more pro- 
luctive when Negro parishes are es- 
ablished and encouraged. Negroes 
‘ar separated from so-called Negro 
jarishes “should be welcome” in any 
Zpiscopal Church. 

> There should be an uncompromis- 
ng diocesan attitude toward Negro 
nissions and parishes, insisting on 
rrowth toward self-help. Negro work 
jhould not be separated as a “prob- 
em” apart from the over-all diocesan 
rograms. 

> Funds should be raised promptly 
o assure adequate housing and equip- 


ment for Negro congregations. “Sep- 
arate but equal” doctrine has scarcely 
been implemented in the Church. “Too 
many Negro churches are poor struc- 
tures.” 

& A program of stepped-up educa- 
tion via all available media and public 
relations is “vitally necessary to con- 
vince the Negro public mind that the 
Episcopal Church is not a white 
man’s church.” 

& College chaplaincies in institutions 
predominantly attended by Negroes 
is, Strategically, probably the most 
important advance the Church can 
make in attracting the best-qualified 
Negroes to the ministry. 

B& Dioceses should develop and sup- 
port recreational and cultural centers 
in Negro neighborhoods. 

& The Negro population in the South 
is declining, but ‘“‘the fact remains 
that we of the 4th Province have, and 
have always had, a special obligation 
to the Negro. If he leaves us before 
we have really touched the heart of 
his problem and ours, then, as God is 
our Judge, we have failed in a major 
portion of our mission as Anglicans 
and Southerners.” 


Van Etten, Colorful Ex-Dean 
Of St. Paul’s, Boston, Dies 


One of the Church’s most colorful 
figures and a pioneer in religious 
broadcasting, died Oct. 7 in Lincoln, 
Mass. 

He was the Very Rev. Edwin J. 
Van Etten, 72-year-old dean emeri- 
tus of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

A native of Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
graduate of Amherst and Episcopal 
Theological School and the holder of 
several honorary doctorate degrees, 
he spent his ministry largely in big 
city churches—as assistant at Trin- 
ity, Boston, and as rector at Christ 
Church, N. Y., and Calvary, Pitts- 
burgh. He was dean of St. Paul’s 
from 1940-53, at which time he re- 
tired. 

It was in 1921, while in Pittsburgh, 
that he introduced the first Episco- 
pal service to the airwaves over Sta- 
tion KDKA. 

Known for his willingness to 
“sound off” on any subject and his 
fondness for taking 14-mile “strolls,” 
which often exhausted his younger 
assistants, he was particularly in- 
terested in young people. 

He bought and stocked two farms 
for his choir boys at St. Paul’s. He 
visited Russia and in turn played 
host te the Red Dean of Canterbury. 
And he observed Hebrew Holy Days 
by inviting rabbis to fill St. Paul’s 
pulpit. 
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Bishop Hughes 


ACU Told Africa Is Threatened 
By Nationalism, Communism 


An Anglican bishop last month 
summed up the situation in Africa 
this way: 

“TI believe we have a chance, per- 
haps our last chance in Africa, to 
build a decent society there, free from 
the sort of things which mark life in 
the Union of South Africa and which 
breed only friction and hate.” 

The clergyman was the Rt. Rev. 
William James Hughes, Bishop of 
Matabeleland (Southern Rhodesia), 
who was featured speaker at the an- 
nual national council meeting of the 
American Church Union in New 
York. 

Bishop Hughes said that in a rela- 
tively short period—only 65 years— 
the African’s tribal life had been 
uprooted and transformed by the in- 
vasion of Western culture and tech- 
nology. With his tribal customs no 
longer holding him, the African of to- 
day is open to an appeal from either 
hate-rooted nationalism or Commu- 
nism, the bishop declared. 


Could Lose Africa 


All this, he continued, gives an in- 
creasing urgency to the work of the 
Church. If the current Central Afri- 
can Federation’s policy of “equal part- 
nership between black and white’ 
should fail, the bishop said, it could 
mean the loss of the whole continent 
—both to Christianity and the West 
generally. 

Another speaker at the dinner was 
Canon Albert G. duBois, executive di- 
rector of the ACU. He reiterated his 
opposition to the word “Protestant” 
as applied to the Episcopal Church. It 
“in no way describes our faith,” he 
contended. 
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St. Philip’s Rector Retires 
From Nation’s Biggest Parish 


St. Philip’s Church, New York City, 
which has the largest Episcopal con- 
gregation in the country (3,871 mem- 
bers), will see the end of an era next 
summer. 

For 85 years the parish has been 

served continuously by two members 
of the same family, a father and son. 
Last month, the Rev. Shelton Hale 
Bishop announced he will retire June 
16, 1957, bringing to a close his 24 
years’ rectorship of the parish. Be- 
fore he took over these duties in 
1933, his father, the Rev. Hutchens 
Chew Bishop, had been rector of St. 
Philip’s since 1886. And from 1923- 
1933 the younger man had. served as 
director of religious education. The 
elder Dr. Bishop continued on “‘active 
duty” as rector emeritus until he died 
in 19387. 
The junior Dr. Bishop is a native 
of New York City and a graduate of 
Columbia College, Columbia Univer- 
sity and General Theological Semi- 
nary. He was ordained in 1915, and 
served churches in Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh before returning to his home- 
town. He will be 68 when he retires, 
and plans to do missionary work in 
Honolulu. 

St. Philip’s, founded in 1818, is the 
mother church among Negro Episco- 
palians in New York, although it is 
an integrated parish. During its 138- 
year history, there have been only five 
rectors. The three predecessors of the 
Bishops served only a total of 11 
years. The rest of the time was filled 
in by priests who held temporary as- 
signments. 


Milwaukee’s Bishop Hallock 
Opposes ‘Charity’ Gambling 


Opposition to a proposed loosening 
of state gambling laws, the establish- 
ment of a new cathedral, the passage 
of a record budget and the use of a 
new convention system were high- 
lights of recent convocations in the 
Dioceses of Milwaukee, Springfield 
(ill.), Northern Indiana and Kansas. 

Charging that any relaxation of 
Wisconsin laws to allow religious and 
non-profit organizations to benefit 
from gambling could ‘open the door 
to racketeering and political corrup- 
tion,” the Rt. Rev. Donald H. V. Hal- 
lock, Bishop of Milwaukee, took a 
strong stand against “gambling for 
charity” in a pastoral letter read at 
the opening of Milwaukee’s 109th an- 
nual council, Oct. 12. 

The letter stated that the issue of 
loosening state laws came up when 
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“one of our less responsible veterans’ 
organizations went on record as fa- 
voring ... certain forms of gambling 
for religious, charitable and other 
non-profit organizations.” 

Calling for religious organizations 
which favor gambling for charitable 
purposes to “let themselves be heard 
so that the people may know who it is 
that stands for a lower moral stand- 
ard,” the bishop declared: 

“Tt is an evil and insidious thing, 
the very work of Satan, to think that 
we can get our church for nothing 
whether by gambling or begging.” 


Can’t Afford to Gamble 


“But,” he added, ‘‘the evil is twice 
compounded when the real contribu- 
tors are too often those who have 
taken from their homes and families 
money they could ill afford to gamble 
and lose.” 

The bishop suggested that the 
Council “let the state legislature 
know our mind about this.” 

Bishop Hallock also made a plea for 
tithing and urged a united campaign 
for missionary work in the diocese 
rather than individual drives. He re- 
ported that since the end of World 
War II, Milwaukee had spent over 
$3,000,000 on construction of 
churches, rectories, and parish houses 
and that another $500,000 would go 
into buildings now on the drawing 
board. 


Meeting Oct. 3 in the new $375,001 
parish house-education building o 
Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, the Dio 
cese of Northern Indiana’s 59th an 
nual Council learned from Bisho 
Reginald Mallett that St. James 
Church, South Bend, has been desig 
nated “the Cathedral Parish of St 
James’” and that a large buildins 
next door to the cathedral has bee 
purchased for a Cathedral House. 

Bishop Mallett reported that Con 
firmations were at a record high ane 
that church construction and repaix 
either completed or contemplated, wa) 
at a new high of nearly $2,000,000. | 

Springfield’s 79th annual syno\ 
met Oct. 9-10 at St. Matthew’s, Bloom 
ington, and passed the largest bud 
gets in its history. Total quota budge 
is $53,634, with $33,364 earmarke| 
for missions work. The assessmen 
budget is $20,110. 

Following a new plan initiated i| 
February, the Diocese of Kansas hel? 
the second of two annual convention 
Sept. 29 at Grace Cathedral, Topek« 
Most dioceses and districts hold onl 
one annual meeting. The meeting wa’ 
held primarily to consider diocesa 
finances and to help parishes and mis) 
sions in preparing for the Ever 


Member Canvass. Delegates approve 
a budget of $116,610, an increase « 
$14,216. Action to continue the dui 
convention plan cannot be taken unt 
the next annual convention. 


Warren Tenni> 


When the cornerstone of St. Mary’s Church, Manchester, was laid in 1883, Sidnv 
Elliott (right), a communicant, was there. Seventy-three years later, he was the 
again when Bishop Gray of Connecticut (center) dedicated the new St. Mary's ti 


fall. At 92, Mr. Elliott is warden-emeritus, a regular attendant, honorary usher a’! 
always collects the offering at Morning Prayer and special services. The presi 


senior warden, Albert E. Dewey, is at left in picture. 
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‘he Plaudits of a Diocese: 


Bishop Mitchell of Arkansas Steps Down: 
Ends 44 Years In the Active Ministry 


It isn’t often that a man’s life— 
r at least a fair portion of it—passes 
efore him at a luncheon table. 

But that was the experience recent- 
y of the Rt. Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, 
yho retired Oct. 5 as the eighth Bish- 
p of Arkansas. 

That morning he had installed his 
uccessor, the Rt. Rev. Robert R. 
srown, advancing the former rector 
f St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va., 
rom Bishop Coadjutor to diocesan. 

Seven visiting bishops had partici- 
ated in the service at Little Rock’s 
‘rinity Cathedral. 

Now it was Bishop Mitchell’s turn 
0 sit back and receive the plaudits 
f a long ministry: a check from the 
eople of the diocese; permanent pos- 
ession of the keys to the church- 
wned car he had driven; a bound 
le of letters from the diocesan young 
eople; a portrait of himself to be 
ung in the diocesan office, and the 
nnouncement that diocesan contri- 
utions toward a chapel at the Uni- 
ersity of the South—where he had 
arved as chancellor—would be desig- 
ated for a small Augustine Chapel 
ithin the building. 


oyhood Reviewed by Brother 

At the luncheon, Bishop Mitchell 
eard recounted the 44 years of his 
ctive ministry, including 18 spent 
s head of the church in Arkansas. 
His brother, the Rt. Rev. Walter 
fitchell, himself a retired bishop of 
rizona, recalled the boyhood days of 
1e Arkansas bishop in Rolla, Mo., 
ad his decision to enter the ministry. 
The 13 years that Bishop Mitchell 
orked with the National Church in 
ew York were recalled by the Rt. 
ev. Arthur S. McKinstry, retired 
ishop of Delaware. Frank Gillespie, 
an Antonio, Tex., a member of the 
oard of Trustees at the University 
F the South, described Bishop 
itchell’s long relationship with the 
hool. 

A graduate of the University of the 
puth, Bishop Mitchell was ordained 
deacon in 1912 and a priest a year 
ter. He spent two years in Missis- 
ppi, serving congregations at Aber- 
en, West Point, Brooksville, Stark- 
lle, Okolona and Macon. He married 
iss Vivien McQuiston in St. John’s 
hurch, Aberdeen, April 7, 1915. 
After his marriage, at 28, he was 


Arkansas’ Bishop Mitchell 


asked to handle a mission board cam- 
paign to raise $400,000 in an emer- 
gency fund to head off an anticipated 
deficit on a budget of $1,200,000. His 
13 years’ service with the board 
brought about some revolutionary 
changes in effective mission work. 

He was the second man to become 
executive secretary of the Field De- 
partment of National Council. A six 
months’ leave in Switzerland was in- 
terrupted by a call to head up the 
Sewanee Expansion Fund, which com- 
pleted the University of the South’s 
first $1,000,000 of endowment. He de- 
clined a stay at Sewanee after direct- 
ing the Fund and returned to the 
parochial field after 14 years, accept- 
ing the post of rector of St. Mary’s- 
on-the-Highland, Birmingham, Ala.— 
a position he held for nine years. 


Sparked Growth of Diocese 

He was elected Bishop of Arkansas 
in June, 1988, and consecrated in 
October. 

Under his leadership, the diocese 
saw the construction of 18 church 
buildings, 18 parish houses, 12 rec- 
tories; 15 missions were organized, 
and three missions grew to self-sup- 
porting status as parishes. Bishop- 
stead, the Episcopal residence, and 
Cathedral House, containing the dio- 
cesan offices, were constructed. The 
400-acre Camp Mitchell was developed 
as a diocesan camp site. 
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Among other duties as a bishop, 
he was chairman of the General Con- 
vention Program and Budget Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Overseas 
Department. He attended the Lam- 
beth Conference in England in 1948. 


Are Episcopalians Stuffy? 
Dean Probes ‘Class’ Myth 


Somehow or other the Episcopal 
Church has the reputation of being a 
“class church” attended by “the right 
sort of people’ who went to the 
“right” schools and belong to the 
“right” country clubs. 

But how or where did this reputa- 
tion begin? 

So asked Dean James A. Pike of 
the New York Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, during a recent sermon. 

This “class” reputation (he called 
it theologically repugnant) didn’t 
start in England, he said, because 
the Anglican Church includes the 
very poor as well as the very rich, 
with only the middle class representa- 
tion missing. 

Episcopalians, he pointed out, were 
among the first arrivals in America 
and “managed quickly.” He added 
that they became the elite and re- 
mained so, looking disdainfully upon 
other Protestant missionary efforts. 

“There is an old saying,” he re- 
called, ‘that when the covered wagon 
went West, the Methodists went West. 
When the stagecoach went West, the 
Presbyterians went West. And when 
the Pullman cars were added — but 
why go on?” 


A Warning from the South 

He also described a letter he re- 
ceived recently from a Southern min- 
ister urging his Northern brethren to 
take it easy in their talk about segre- 
gation. Northern clergy’s opposition, 
Dean Pike quoted the letter as saying, 
would hinder the Southern church’s 
efforts to appeal to ‘“‘the better class 
of Anglo-Saxons.” 

To this, Dean Pike said: “Church 
on earth is supposed to be an image of 
heaven. Some of us who have qualms 
about mixing with people will have a 
lot of adjusting to do.” 

Furthermore, he declared: “Ours is 
not a church of Anglo-Saxons. Our 
Prayer Book is printed in over 100 
languages. The largest Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
is predominantly Negro (St. Philip’s, 
New York City).” 

He also pointed to the interracial, 
multi-national congregation of the 
cathedral he heads. 


Report From a Circuit-Riding Parson 


Oregon: Deep Plowing For a Greater Harvest 


Last spring, the Rev. John 
Evans, an Episcopal priest, re- 
tired as religion and education 
writer for the Chicago Tribune. 
In 27 years with the paper, he 
had traveled to nearly every cor- 
ner of the globe and had estab- 
lished himself as one of the na- 
tion’s top religion editors. Upon 
retirement, he went to the Pacific 
Northwest to work for his Church. 
Here is a report from John Evans: 


Forty-four years ago I first came 
to the Missionary District of Eastern 
Oregon as a Methodist lay missionary 
at Jordan Valley, then a road distance 
of 70 miles south of Caldwell, Idaho, 
on the Idaho-Oregon border. Now I 
have served during the last six 
months as general missionary of this 
district. 

In the meantime I had served Epis- 
copal congregations in the Dio- 
ceses of Montana, Northern Michigan 
and Chicago. Also for 27 of the inter- 
vening years I was religion and edu- 
cation editor of the Chicago Trib- 
une, a post from which I retired April 
1 (HCnews, March 18). 

What have four decades wrought 
in Oregon? 

The near-cliche, “great progress,” 
must be called up, although I have an 
increasing spiritual suspicion of 
“great progress.” But things have 


gone ahead, although “ahead,” like 
“Suecess” is suspect. 

Take Oregon’s highways! It took 
14 hours by stage from Caldwell to 
Jordan Valley, four decades ago. A 
short time ago I made it in an hour 
and a half with the road distance 
shortened to 53 miles. There was one 
automobile in Jordan Valley then. 
How it got in there is a mystery. 

Now across the vast sage deserts 
of Eastern Oregon are bee-line high- 
way tangents of great lengths, and 
superb grades in the mountains. 

Irrigated farm lands have ex- 
panded almost immeasurably with 
crops of all kinds now being harvested 
from tracts overrun by sagebrush a 
decade or less ago. Alkali has been 
washed from the soil in many places, 
just as salt has been washed out in 
areas north of the Dead Sea in the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 


Cultural Growth 


Hydroelectric power developments 
are staggering. 

Splendidly designed modern, func- 
tional school buildings are found ev- 
erywhere, and pupils are brought in 
by bus for many miles. A general 
cultural example is the annual August 
Shakespearian festival at Ashland. It 
is becoming a nationally recognized 
literary event. 

Many more signs of going ahead 
could be cited. Along with these signs, 


Dropping in: Mr. Evans visits John Norwood, 73, at his Jameson, Ore., ranch. 
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society throughout this vast nort! 
west region has experienced a sta 
tling inward change. Outward soci 
appearances have not greatly altere 

To risk a generalization, it cow 
be said that the Northwest in soci: 
economic ways is now the most high! 
disciplined area in America. It he 
the disciplinary flavor of socialize 
post-war Netherlands. School; 
branch banking, highway and irrig: 
tion controls, soil conservation pr 
grams and other matters have co) 
tributed to social discipline. 


A Change Of Spirit 


Outwardly the Levi, the vaquerd 
(buckaroo’s) rolling gait, casual fer 
inine posture, neighborliness an 
magnanimity, and soul-urge for fr) 
expression, all exist as of yore. Bi 
“great progress” now seems to d 
press man’s spiritual nature alm 
to stultification. This is not confiny 
to the Northwest. It only seems mo 
evident here. 

It could be wished that the ra 
frontier spirit of 40 and many ma 
years ago were still with us. Tha 
was a barnyard honesty about 
Under that forever vanished spi 
there was a much freer choice to 
bad or good, and free choice is a ni) 
of our faith. 


Bumbling Adolescence 


Things now bend toward a socia| 
invoked spiritual mediocrity ung 
which persons tend to be merely }: 
good or less bad. They now tend? 
become good-for-nothing either 
good or bad. Maybe more can be si 
for a bad person who freely choo 
badness than for one who is o@ 
sucked in by it. Choice seems my 
and more socialized and disciplin' 

If this is regrettably true, it « 
be hoped that it is but a pass# 
phase, like loveably bumbling ado‘ 
cence. 

General church life is not as aml 
phous as it used to be out here. | 
served is astonishing growth in me? 
berships of the Latter Day Saili 
(Mormon) Church, in the “frinii 
Protestant sects and in the Roni 
Catholic Church. 


Work In Every County 


Some deep plowing for greater lif! 
vests later has been seen by the 
Rev. Lane W. Barton, third bishow} 
the district, during the last deci 
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fhe number of full-fledged parishes 
las grown to 13, and the 46 classes 
onfirmed last year numbered 489. 
Phe church now has organized work 
n every county for the first time. 
The late Rt. Rev. Robert H. Pad- 
lock, first missionary bishop, prob- 
bly administered three or four self- 
upporting parishes. He was a visitor 
n Jordan Valley in the old rocker 
tagecoach days. His vestment bag 
vas left behind at Caldwell and he 
vas garbed in khaki. A gosh-awful 
rreenish peg top suit was borrowed 
or him to conduct services. 

“Tf my New York friends could 
lave seen that,’ he moaned. 

In a buckboard drawn by a nearly 
inbroken team we set out for the two- 
lay journey to McDermitt, Nev., 
vhere the bishop could pick up a 
tage for Winnemucca, Nev., and then 
yroceed by railroad to Klamath Falls, 
Jre., via California. It is now less 
han a day’s journey by automobile 
rom Jordan Valley to Klamath. 


Resuming Old Contacts 


~The experimental work of the gen- 
ral missionary set-up by Bishop 
3arton is appalling in scope. It is an 
ff-the-main-highway visitation of 
eeted ranchers. Besides, those 
ack roads and ranch roads usually 
ermit up to 15 miles an hour. And 
0k out for the cattle guards! 

: This week, Rye Valley was visited. 
‘our strung-out ranches were found. 
t the first one, the ranch wife’s only 
ontact with church had been through 
er deceased grandmother who was a 
ipsed Roman Catholic. At the second 
anch, a church contact gap of five 
ears was found. The family had at- 
snded a funeral in Huntington five 
ears ago. That was the sum of it. 


The ‘Amazing Volkswagen’ 


Near Harper is an elderly couple 
nvisited by a clergyman of any faith 
uring the 20 years since their arrival 
om Kansas. The wife is a crippled 
rthritic. A son, a draftsman, re- 
irned from military service and dis- 
opeared. A decade of search has 
een fruitless. The missionary’s job 
to try to find an avenue of its con- 
nuation. 

But the general missionary’s job 
efore very long must pass into 
yunger hands. Perhaps this incum- 
mt (Evans) may do some of the ex- 
syimental groundwork. The convey- 
ice used is one of those amazing 
olkswagen microbus “campers,” gift 
\ the district by Thomas Brooks, 
end lumber mill operator and 
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POSTLUDE FOR A PRESIDENT 


A man who had great dreams of 
seeing all nations live together 
peacefully will be especially re- 
membered this Armistice Day. 

On Nov. 11 (now called Veterans 
Day), the memorial tomb of Wood- 
row Wilson, father of the League 
of Nations, will be dedicated in the 
Washington Cathedral. The occa- 
sion marks the 100th anniversary of 
his birth and another major land- 
mark in the 49-year history of the 
cathedral. Mrs. Wilson chose Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, close friend of the 
World War | president, to be the 
dedication speaker. 

As the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, 
Jr., dean of the cathedral and 
grandson of Wilson, remarked: 

“Mr. Baruch being a faithful Jew, 
we particularly wanted him for that 
reason. We think of this cathedral 
as embodying the wider religious 
heritage of the whole nation. By 
having a Jewish speaker honor a 
Presbyterian president at an Episco- 
pal cathedral, the unity behind the 


divisions is stressed.” 


For the 32 years since Woodrow 
Wilson died, his body has lain in a 
vault beneath the floor of Bethlehem 
Chapel. Honor has been paid him 
at a cenotaph (a monument in 
memory of a person whose body is 
elsewhere) in a south wall of the 
chapel. The coffin and the facing- 
stone of this cenotaph will be incor- 
porated in the sarcophagus (a stone 
coffin). 

A year was spent in choosing an 
example of Wilson’s writings to be 
etched into the two wall tablets for 
either side of the windows. The 
choice, made by relatives, is an ex- 
tract from his first inaugural ad- 
dress; his war message to Congress; 
his submission of the peace treaty 
to the Senate, and his last published 
words. 

Work on the memorial, an esti- 
mated 60,000 man-hours in the 
making, was supervised by Dean 
Sayre, but architectural details were 
planned by Philip Frohman, cathe- 
dral architect, and the Rey. Canon 
G. Gardner Monks. 
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Varied Action Clears Decks 
At National Council Meeting 


Here are additional highlights of 
the October meeting of the National 
Council in Greenwich. An earlier re- 
port of the session was carried in the 
Oct. 14 issue of ECnews. 

The main business of the meeting 
involved the passing of a resolution 
assuring Council support of a con- 
templated new Missionary District in 
Central America. This was reported 
in detail in the last issue. 

In other action, the Council: 

& Joined the National Council of 
Churches in urging the release of all 
Japanese war prisoners. 

b& Voted to release $150,000 from 
the China Fund to the Missionary 
District of the Philippines for St. 
Stephen’s high school. 

& Learned that Queen Elizabeth, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London have been invited 
to attend festivities marking the 
350th anniversary of the settlement 
of Jamestown and the establishment 
of the Anglican Communion in the 
United States. The observance will 
take place in 1957. 

& Noted the 25th anniversary of 
Bishop Bentley’s consecration. 

& Learned that 1,050,000 people will 
have seen the Promotion Depart- 
ment’s series of missionary films— 
“Mission at Mid-Century’—by the 
time the 90 television stations carry- 
ing all 13 of them will have run 
through their schedules. 

& Noted the accession of the Rt. Rev. 
J. Lauriston Scaife, Bishop of West- 
ern New York, to the chairmanship 
of the Department of Christian Social 
Relations, replacing the late Bishop 
Stephen E. Keeler; also authorized 
the Department to prepare a “memo- 
rial minute” on Bishop Keeler. 

> Heard the first report from the 
newly-organized National Council 
Committee on Summer Service Proj- 
ects, set up in May after Council au- 
thorization in February. Presenting 
the report was the committee chair- 
man, the Rev. Harold E. Taylor, di- 
rector of Western Massachusetts’ Re- 
treat and Conference Center. A 
highlight of Mr. Taylor’s presenta- 
tion was a report by Miss Shirley 
Williams, high school senior from 
Jersey City, who told of the work 
done with children in a depressed 
area of Jersey City through the vaca- 
tion school program of Grace Church. 
& Approved a grant of $15,000 from 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., for the em- 
ployment of an assistant secretary in 
the Division of Urban-Industrial 
Church Work; approved the appoint- 
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ment of the Rev. Richard J. Hard- 
man, of McKeesport, Pa., and rector 
of St. Stephen’s Church there, to the 
post. 

pe Learned of plans to increase serv- 
ices for seamen in Great Lakes ports 
in anticipation of the opening of St. 
Lawrence Seaway in 1957. 


> Approved the report of Woman’s 
Auxiliary, in which it was an- 
nounced that $38,950 was being allo- 
cated from the United Thank Offer- 
ing for the Overseas Department and 
$37,227 for the Home Department. 
New officers to the executive board 
were announced as Mrs. Lawrence 
Dorsey, Indianapolis, chairman; Mrs. 
St. Elmo Coombs, Los Angeles, vice- 
chairman; Mrs. Russel Hargate, Ohio, 
secretary. 


& Approved the following appoint- 
ments, made since April: 


The Rev. George W. R. MacCray, 
formerly associate director of the 
Presiding Bishop’s Committee on 
Laymen’s Work, as executive secre- 
tary of the Speakers Division of the 
Department of Promotion; the Rev. 
Carleton J. Sweetser, associate direc- 
tor of the Presiding Bishop’s Com- 
mittee on Laymen’s Work; the Rev. 
Edric A. Weld, associate secretary, 
Division of Curriculum Development; 
the Rev. Sumner Walters, Jr., asso- 
ciate secretary, Leadership Training 
Division; Herbert B. Jackman, a lay- 
man, executive secretary, Division of 
Audio-Visual Education; the Rev. 
William Davidson, associate secre- 
tary, Division of Town and Country 
Work; the Rev. Clarence W. Brick- 
man, executive secretary, Unit of 
Parish and Preparatory Schools; the 
Rev. Grant A. Morrill, Jr., additional 
member of the Division of Health and 
Welfare Services; the Very Rev. John 
P. Craine and the Rev. Paul Moore, 
Jr., additional members of the Divi- 
sion of Urban-Industrial Church 
Work. The Council also changed the 
status of Mrs. Muriel S. Webb from 
associate secretary of the Christian 
Social Relations Department to as- 
sistant director, and accepted the 
resignation of Miss Charlotte Van 
Ness Gluck, as of March 31, from the 
post of assistant secretary of the Di- 
vision of Health and Welfare Sery- 
ices. 

The Council also noted a total of 
$465,926 in gifts and legacies re- 
ceived since April 1, and a payment 
of National Council quotas, as of 
Sept. 30, totaling $3,733,733. The 
total quota set by National Council 
by the end of the year is $5,961,314, 
with an expectation as of that time 
of $5,732,877. 
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Church Fountain in Yonkers 
Preaches a Flowing Gospel 


Holy Scripture is replete with ret 
erences to the value of a drink o! 
water to a thirsty man. 

In Yonkers, N. Y., these passages 
particularly one from St. John, hav 
been translated into something mor 
tangible than words by the benefac 
tion of the late Mrs. Eva Smith Coch 
ran, daughter of a carpet manufac 
turer and the mother of Alexande 
Cochran, who gave the College o: 
Preachers to Washington Cathedral 

Proceeds of a $50,000 endowment o 
Mrs. Cochran have provided Yonker; 


‘Herald-States 
A helping hand at St. John’s fountet 


with a stone fountain in Getty Squad 
bearing a brass plaque with a repit 
sentation of St. John and a Scriptuxt 
reference to water “springing | 
unto everlasting life.” | 

Mrs. Cochran, a_ practical S0\/ 
stipulated that a supply of ice 
maintained to keep the water cool, b@ 
she could not foresee the advances 
science. A court order was necessa 
to obtain permission to convert to (| 
electrical cooling system, acco 
plished five years ago. 

Both the fountain and the endd 
ment were threatened in the 193) 
when its removal was contempla%}, 
in a street-widening move. But/|! 
weathered the storm. | 

Non-theologically minded youill: 
sters occasionally shy away from |! 
fountain’s opening inscription, “Wi 
soever drinketh of this water sk 
thirst again,” but this occasional }) 
fection has not hindered its use¥) 
ness over the past 65 years. 


_ 
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Down South In New Orleans: 


Ole Man River Keeps Rollin’ Along, But— 
Historic Church Makes Way For Progress 


As they say in the song, “Ole Man 
River, he jes’ keeps rollin’ along.” 
However, some of his neighbors—one 
of them the third oldest Episcopal 
parish in Louisiana—are doomed to 
fall by the wayside as progress for the 
future demands a bridge to ford the 
Mighty Mississippi at New Orleans. 

The church, St. Paul’s, for more 
‘than a century a towering landmark 
of the Crescent City, will soon be de- 
-molished to make way for approaches 
to the $65 million-plus bridge con- 
necting New Orleans with its “over- 
the-river” suburb, Algiers. 

St. Paul’s was founded as a parish 
in 18386 during the episcopacy of 
Louisiana’s “fighting bishop,” Leoni- 
‘das K. Polk, famed for his service 
both to the Church and the Confed- 
eracy—for which he died during 
‘combat in the War Between the 
States as a Confederate general. 

Located in the heart of one of the 
city’s poorer areas, St. Paul’s will be 
relocated in one of the more well-to- 
do subdivisions as a huge, $500,000, 
Gothic-designed, modern edifice. 
Many of the present parishioners 
have expressed their intention of re- 
maining with St. Paul’s regardless of 
where the parish is located. 

When it was first learned that St. 
‘Paul’s was to be torn down, the rector, 
the Rev. Stephen L. Skardon, and 
members of the vestry negotiated to 
have the present building moved, 
block by block, stone by stone, to the 
newly acquired location, which was 
obtained through funds from pur- 
chase of the property by the Missis- 


And the new 
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New Orleans Times-Picayune 


The old St. Paul’s . 


sippi River Bridge Authority. How- 
ever, Such a move was deemed imprac- 
tical and almost impossible by 
consulting engineers. 

As of today, St. Paul’s stands alone 
as the only edifice in about a three- 
block square, with all other structures 
torn down. 

Meanwhile, simultaneous church 
school and Sunday school services are 
being conducted both at the church 
and at a movie theatre. Construction 
is expected to be completed sometime 
around the middle of the year, when 
the present church, and a remnant of 
the Episcopal Church in the 19th Cen- 
tury, will be only a memory. 


as shown by an architect’s drawing 
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Science Supports Virgin Birth, 
Sewanee President Declares 


There are probably few concepts 
underlying the Christian faith that 
will cause more bafflement, more con- 
fusion, and more skepticism than the 
virgin birth. Can such a concept be 
supported by theology? Or by the 
Bible? Or by science? 

In Richmond, Va., last month, a 
prominent scientist and educator said 
there was enough evidence on hand 
to remove all scientific objection to 
virgin birth. Dr. Edward McCrady, 
president of the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., and a former 
chief of the biological division of the 
Atomic Energy Commission at Oak 
Ridge, made his remarks to the Epis- 
copal Churchmen, a group of key lay- 
men of the Diocese of Virginia. 

Dr. McCrady said that science is 
the ‘one agent that in the last three 
centuries has been showing that vir- 
gin birth is possible.” Sex, he said, 
was not necessary for reproduction. 
Reproduction through sexual agents 
was used by God, he thought, to “re- 
shuffle the deck” (or genes) to pro- 
vide a variety of creatures for the 
laws of selectivity to act upon. 

Asexual reproduction is no phe- 
nomenon, he declared. Jellyfish di- 
vide. And so does the human egg 
divide without sexual cause to pro- 
duce identical twins. But virgin birth, 
he added, is not asexual; rather it is 
reproduction by a female alone. 

“Proper people were shocked when 
a French scientist discovered aphids 
have no daddies,” Dr. McCrady said. 
By the end of the 19th century, scien- 
tists had found that unfertilized eggs 
of certain lower chordata (the zoo- 
logical group to which man belongs) 
could be induced to develop into com- 
pletely normal individuals. 

And now, he continued, it could be 
reported that an unfertilized human 
egg—obtained during an operation 
removing the uterus—had developed 
in a culture dish up to the point at 
which it required nourishment from a 
mother. The question, Dr. McCrady 
said, boils down to this: 

Scientists know a needle jab can 
make an unfertilized frog’s egg de- 
velop into a frog. Can a spirit—par- 
ticularly the Holy Spirit—cause this 
contraction? Dr. McCrady said a 
spirit—the mind—causes the contrac- 
tion and expansion of blood vessels, as 
when a person blanches from fear. 
Thus it is logical, he said, that a 
spirit could begin the development of 
a single cell into a human being. 


OVERSEAS 


Three Anglican Groups Urge 


More Lenient Divorce Stand 


The Church of England is by no 
means united in its opposition to the 
remarriage of divorced persons. Re- 
cent reports from three different 
Anglican groups have urged the ad- 
mission of divorced persons to the 
sacraments. 

In Oxford, after a three-day meet- 
ing, evangelical Anglican churchmen 
urged that divorce should be per- 
missible “‘in certain cases.” 

And because a marriage can be 
dissolved, the group added, “‘remar- 
riage after divorce may not be sinful 
or deserving of censure.” 

These findings were hailed by Dr. 
D. Sherin Bailey, study secretary of 
the Church of England Moral Wel- 
fare Council, who said “I believe we 
are seeing a theological evolution in 
progress.” 

Meanwhile, in London, the Angli- 
can Joint Committee on Pastoral 
Care recommended that remarried 
divorced persons be admitted to Holy 
Communion, Confirmation, and Bap- 
tism—provided the bishop of the dio- 
cese is satisfied that their civil mar- 
riage was contracted in good faith. 


No Service in Church 


The committee also proposed that 
“no public service shall be held for 
those who have contracted a civil 
marriage after divorce.” 

Still another Anglican group, the 
liberal Council of the Modern Church- 
men’s Union, stated in London that 
the Church of England’s ban on the 
remarriage of divorced persons is 
“contrary both to the letter and spirit 
of the New Testament.” 

The council said the ideals of mar- 
riage and Christian faith would best 
be served if “clergy exercised their 
right to use their discretion as to 
whether second marriages should be 
conducted in church or not.” 

Shortly after these reports were 
made public, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury reaffirmed the Church of 
England’s ban on such remarriages. 


He told the Convocation of Canter- 


bury: 

“Tf we all agree that for practical 
purposes that is the only policy the 
Church can follow, then let us stick 
DOM. 

About readmitting remarried di- 
vorced persons to Holy Communion, 
he said: “Whereas 20 years ago a 
large number of people would have 
said ‘no admission at all’, the general 
mind of the Church of all sorts is that 
there must be discretion in this mat- 
hel 
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London Notebook 


by Dewi Morgan 


Virginia 350: When 22-year-old 
Pocahontas, preparing to return 
home, died at Gravesend, England, 
in 1617, she forged a further link be- 
tween transatlantic cousins. That link 
was strengthened recently when a dis- 
tinguished party of 120 Virginians, 
including Goy. T. B. Stanley and the 
Rt. Rey. William A. Brown, retired 
Bishop of Southern Virginia, visited 


her tomb. 


The delegation was received by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Kent, Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the Lord Bishop of Roch- 
ester, Dr. Chavasse. With them were 
the Rector of Gravesend, Canon Sel- 
wyn Gummer, and the Mayor and 
Corporation. After laying a wreath 
at the Pocahontas Memorial, Gover- 
nor Stanley passed through a Guard 
of Honor made up of American Ma- 
rines—organized by the American 
Embassy in London—for a service at 
which Dr. Chavasse preached. 

A lunch at the Town Hall was fol- 
lowed by a procession along the route 
taken by Pocahontas’ funeral. The 
euests then went aboard a Port of 
London Authority launch and sailed 
to London Bridge. Subsequently Goy- 
ernor Stanley entertained his Graves- 
end hosts at a banquet at the Man- 
sion House, official residence of 
London’s Lord Mayor. 

The Virginian delegation visited 
England to gather at first-hand all 
possible material for the celebration 
planned for next April to mark the 
350th anniversary of the founding of 
the State of Virginia at Jamestown. 
Many parts of this country have been 
visited, but the foeal point was St. 
George’s Church, Gravesend, where 
rest the mortal remains of the red In- 
dian princess who became the first 
Christian of her tribe. 

Canon Selwyn Gummer—whose ap- 
pointment to a cano nry was an- 
nounced by the Bishop of Rochester 
during the celebrations—is now look- 
ing forward to visiting America as 
part of next year’s celebrations. He 
will be bringing with him the original 
Church Register in which the burial 
of Pocahontas is recorded. He is a 
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distinguished preacher and writer 
and will give a number of lectures 
during his visit. 

It is worth recalling that Queen 
Elizabeth I established Gravesend as 
the point where the Corporation of 
London should welcome in state emi- 
nent foreign visitors arriving by 
water. Today it is a town of 45,000 
people on the bank of the Thames, 22 
miles from London. 

And it is surely worthwhile ponder- 
ing the symbolic implication of the 
name? 


Torches in the Capital: You 
don’t have to be in Westminster long 
before you see a procession. Usually 
it is made up of people who are on 
their way to besiege the Houses of 
Parliament with some petition or 
other. Or of people who have as their 
mecca the nearby Trafalgar Square 
where they hope to hold some mass 
open air meeting to air what they 
consider is a grievance. 

Very rarely, if ever, has such a pro- 
cession good news to offer. That is 
what made the Westminster Church 
Week all the more impressive. It in- 
cluded a great torchlit throng wend- 
ing its way through city streets and 
thereby proclaiming Christ as the 
Lord of all life. 

The Church in Westminster is far 
from dead. Most of the local churches 
are pretty full each Sunday and on 
many weekdays. The witness of this 
Week, shown forth in an area which 
includes the official homes of Brit- 
ain’s Queen and Prime Minister as 
well as national centers like West- 
minster Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament, asserts the ultimate vic- 
tory of Christ the King. 


Depriving the Devil: If your con- 
gregations are anything like ours, you 
will be aware that there is usually 
dogged resistance to any new hymn 
tune. Half a century ago there was 
a great to-do when the new English 
Hymnal was announced. And many 
eminent people raised both hands and 
voices in horror when they learned 

continued on next page 
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continued from page 22 
that some of its tunes were based on 
folk-songs and sea-shanties. 

Today the English Hymnal is ev- 
erywhere accepted and that is no small 
tribute to its musical editor. When 
the book was announced he was a 
young and unknown musician. Today 
he is world-famous as the doyen of 
English music-makers—Sir Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. 

Only one example of his ability 
need be cited. The Editors of English 
Hymnal were most anxious to include 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim Song, “He who 
would valiant be...” But no tune 
fitted its unusual verse form. Then 
one day the musical editor was down 
in the tiny Sussex hamlet of Monks 
Gate when he heard a ploughman 
singing a traditional folk tune. With 
little alteration that tune fitted per- 
fectly. And today ‘Monks Gate” is 
the name of a world-famous tune for 
a world-famous hymn. 

All of which prompts us to wonder 
what might happen to a new hymn 
tune sung in a recent broadcast serv- 
ice. Written by the Rev. Geoffrey 
Beaumont (HCnews, Oct. 14), British 
Embassy Chaplain in Madrid, for the 
well-known words, “Lord, Thy Word 
abideth .. .” This tune is cast in the 
idiom of a popular musical comedy 
‘number. Geoffrey Beaumont has de- 
scribed it as an attempt to apply Gen- 
eral Booth’s dictum that the Devil has 
‘no right to have all the best tunes. 


Religion on the Air: One of the argu- 
ments Englishmen enjoy is about the 
British Broadcasting Corporation — 
the “dear old B.B.C.” Until a year ago 
it completely controlled all broadcast- 
‘ing in England, and it is still in sole 
charge of sound radio. As a State 
monopoly most people have had a 
rude word to say about it from time 
to time. But on balance few people 
seem to want to change it. 

The B.B.C. has set a standard 
which most Englishmen applaud. And 
nowhere has that standard been more 
evident than in religious broadcast- 
ing. With a staff of full time priests 
and laymen in its religious depart- 
ment, the B.B.C. has not only dili- 
gently reflected the religious life of 
‘this country. It has also been an im- 
portant means of evangelism. 

The consistency of its standards is 
brought home by an anniversary 
which happened last month. For the 
last 30 years—ever since domestic 
radio was a tiny squeak—each Sun- 
day without a break, ‘““Home Service” 
broadcasts have ended with an Epi- 
logue, a 10-minute program of a 
hymn, psalm, reading and prayer. 

f This is not the only B.B.C. program 


which has become venerable. And it 
may be worthwhile noting that while 
other B.B.C. departments record a 
falling off in listening figures, the re- 
ligious broadcasting statistics rise. 


Echo From the Past: Eight hundred 
and seventy years ago a certain 
Remigius began building Lincoln Ca- 
thedral. William the Conqueror had 
granted him a charter permitting 
him to transfer the seat of the cathe- 
dral city from Dorchester to Lincoln. 
He was the last Bishop of Dorchester 
until the title was revived in 1937. 

The newly appointed Bishop of Lin- 
coln, the Rt. Rev. Kenneth Riches, was 
also Bishop of Dorchester until his 
transfer to Lincoln. Those words 
mark a comparatively unimportant 
coincidence. But they also give us a 
deep sense of the continuity of our 
Church. 


No Bibles Sold Here: This is the sort 
of true story about which we have to 
offer the assurance that it is true. 

It happened recently at the great 
Youth Conference of the British 
Council of Churches, the U.K. branch 
of the World Council of Churches. 
The Chaplain had been speaking about 
the Bible. One of his hearers was 
moved and decided to buy one. So off 
he went to the official conference book- 
stall in the foyer of the conference 
hall. “I would like to buy a Bible,” he 
told the lady presiding. “I’m sorry,” 
she said. ‘We don’t have any Bibles 
here. We only keep ecumenical books.” 


Bishop Ordass ‘Rehabilitated’ 
By Church and State Officials 


Bishop Lajos Ordass, who spent 
two years in a Hungarian prison, has 
been “rehabilitated” by the State and 
by the Hungarian Lutheran Church, 
it was disclosed last month. 

The bishop had been convicted in 
1948 by a civil court for alleged irreg- 
ular dealings in foreign currency 
transactions. He was subsequently 
deposed by his church. 

The Lutheran World Federation 
was told by the Hungarian State Of- 
fice for Church Affairs that Bishop 
Ordass had been cleared on appeal to 
the highest court of Hungary because 
of ‘a lack of guilt.” The church court 
took similar action, but after being 
reinstated as bishop, Dr. Ordass re- 
signed temporarily, pending clarifica- 
tion of his future work. Meanwhile, 
it appeared that he would become a 
professor of theology at the Lutheran 
Theological Faculty in Budapest. He 
also has full liberty to preach in the 
Lutheran congregations. 

These developments were the after- 
math of lengthy discussions between 
Lutheran officials, spokesmen for the 
World Council of Churches, and Hun- 
garian state authorities last summer 
at the WCC meeting in Budapest. 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general 
secretary of the WCC, wired Dr. 
Ordass that he was pleased by devel- 
opments to date. He added, however, 
that the case would not be considered 
closed until Dr. Ordass’s future status 
had been cleared up. 


Getting acquainted with a native farmer was part of the late summer visit to India 
by Bishop Lichtenberger of Missouri (left), and Dr. John W. Butler, rector of Trinity 
Church, Princeton, N. J., both members of the Episcopal delegation which spent 
six weeks studying the Church of South India. 
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Convention Reorganization 


The General Convention which will meet in Miami 
Beach in 1958 could be one of the most significant con- 
ventions in the history of the Church. This will be so 
if the Joint Committee on Structure and Organization 
of General Convention, which was appointed in Hono- 
lulu, does the work which was assigned to it. This com- 
mittee, of which Bishop Penick is chairman, is to 
consider specifically “ways and means of improving 
the structure, organization and procedures of General 
Convention, and expediting its work.” 

The appointment of this committee grew out of the 
frustrations which many delegates felt at the last Con- 
vention. Some of the things obviously needed are: 1. 
Better preparation of delegates so that they will know 
and understand what their job is; 2. More general par- 
ticipation on the part of all delegates in the decisions 
of Convention. (This may mean the finding of some 
effective muffler for the few forensic prima donnas who 
always take the floor at General Convention.) 3. Some 
simplification of procedure which will enable the Con- 
vention more efficiently to get its work done; 4. Im- 
partiality which at the same time protects the majority 
from the pressure of party or pressure groups; and 
5. Some kind of proportional representation. 

We understand the committee will meet for the third 
time in December. We hear that a proportional repre- 
sentation plan basing the number of deputies from each 
diocese on the number of clergy in active service will 
be considered. There will be two alternatives considered, 
one of which would make a very much larger cut in the 
number of deputies than the other. A large majority of 
the bishops have already expressed their approval of a 
plan to elect deputies a year in advance of Convention. 

We hope the Committee will discuss the program of 
the Convention itself and that they will be able to devise 
means of drawing more deputies into the organizational 
work of the Convention. As our Conventions are now 
organized, very few delegates actually serve on commit- 
tees and consequently many have a feeling of frustra- 
tion. This was certainly true during the presentation of 
the Program and Budget Committee in Honolulu. The 
report was presented to the Convention in such a way 
that only the important committee directly dealing with 
it had any real chance to consider it adequately. 

One of the members of the Committee, Canon Theo- 
dore Wedel is president of the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies. He was one of the first clergymen in the 
“piscopal Church to become interested in the program 
in group dynamics which is now so much a part of the 


Gidiorials 


program of our Department of Christian Edu 

Perhaps Dr. Wedel can draw upon his experience i 
new and exciting field to find adequate techniqu 
enable the General Convention itself to become ai 
fective demonstration of how Christian groups can | 
together under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. I 
been suggested, for example, that there be Confex 
Committees each morning during General Conver: 
These Conference Committees would deal with va) 
aspects of the Church’s work and this would meam 
perhaps 40 or 50 deputies would meet with repres: 
tives from each department of the National Cox 
Such a procedure would involve a lot more peop 
the actual decision-making of the Convention. Thi 
course, would be merely a procedural change but it 
be in the realm of such procedural changes that w: 
expect the most improvement. The Church will be ¢ 
ing to this committee for results and we wish 


Godspeed. 


‘The Function Of A Bishop 


We have learned that one of the subjects to bi 
cussed by the House of Bishops soon to meet at Pe 
Manor will be “The function of a Bishop.” This d: 
sion grows out of the requests which are being mai) 
more and more diocesan bishops for episcopal « 
ance. Ever and again it is important for bishops, pf 
deacons and laymen to ask themselves these basic | 
tions: Just what does it mean to be a bishop, tel 
priest, to be a Christian layman? What is the rea 
pose of the Church? It is a hopeful sign that in all! 
of the Church’s life many are besmuee to ask th) 
damental questions. | 


The Archbishop Speaks 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has spoken age 
an important public matter with clarity and wil 
To Archbishop Fisher life is not divided into ais 
compartments; all of life is under the sovereig)® 
God and the moral law cannot give way to politi ) 
pediency. It is he who urged most persuasively 
the Suez Canal dispute be cefoned to the Unite! 
tions. This he considered a matter of Britain’s hail 
upholding international law. He referred to Artill 
of the Charter of the United Nations which ini! 
that such disputes shall be so referred. | 

In the House of Lords he pled for national uni) 
said that a vote of censure reflecting a divided I 


uld be tragic even if it were defeated. He pointed 
that it would weaken England’s “just cause” and 
alyze her power to bring good out of this evil situa- 
n. He said, further, “A divided nation on a funda- 
ntal point like this is necessarily weak and ineffec- 
s. In particular, I believe it is quite unthinkable in 
y circumstances that the Government would go to 
r against Egypt without the general support of the 
ole of Parliament or, in an emergency, of the leaders 
all parties. If they did it would be a catastrophic 
ng to do.” 


ur Motives in Giving 


Freedom of religion is a basic principle in the Ameri- 
1 Way of Life. No law of the land forces us to fulfill 
* religious duties and no law can keep us from our 
urch. But this means that the Church can only appeal 
| persuade. We are reminded of this as parishes all 
oss the land are holding Every Member Canvasses 
s Fall. 

St. Paul put a kind of “loyalty test” to certain church- 
n in the city of Rome long ago. Here is what he 
yte to them in the 12th chapter of his Epistle: “I be- 
ch you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
t ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
table unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 
“11 chapters he writes of God’s mercies through all 
ages. Then he says: “Because God has done all of 
s for us, we in gratitude must give Him our selves.” 
believe that it is in this spirit that Christians should 
k at Christian Stewardship. Our text might be, 
Merefore...” 

Ve begin to understand this when we realize that all 
have and all we are comes to us as a gift from God. 
can never hope to give as much as we have re- 
red. We are debtors to all who have gone before us, 
saints and martyrs, to parents and to friends, but 
ve all to God “from Whom all blessings flow.” 

nce this is really realized, the natural response is 
titude. The true Christian offering springs from 
titude. It is therefore a thing of joy and springs 
h quite spontaneously from grateful hearts. But 
se who have no gratitude can be expected to give 
little. 

ut what shall we give? What does God really want? 
Paul seemed to think that what He wants is our very 
es. It might be simpler if we could buy our way 
God’s Kingdom. But deep in his heart the Chris- 
knows that “the gift without the giver is bare.” If 
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we give our selves, we shall also give of our treasure. 
But we feel sure that God wants our love and our wor- 
ship and our service first. 

But some man will say, “Let’s be practical; it is 
money that talks.” Indeed! “Where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also.” It is reported that the 
biographer of the Duke of Wellington learned more 
from his check book than from any other source. We 
are told that Americans spend many times more on 
recreation, alcohol, and tobacco than they do on their 
churches. Isn’t it time that churchmen take a spiritual 
inventory by having a good, long look at their can- 
celled checks? In ways more powerful than we realize, 
our real religion is revealed in our daily choices. Per- 
haps this is more of a sermon than an editorial, but if 
so it will have to stand as it is. God grant us a deeper 
understanding of our real motives, and grace to see 
ourselves as we really are and our duty as it really is. 


Read A Book 


This is our annual fall issue devoted largely to Chris- 
tian books. From the very beginning our religion has 
been a rebellion which gave high priority to books and 
especially to The Book. The word is for the Christian 
of fundamental importance because it is through words 
that we receive the story of our faith. 

It is true that many books which bear Christian titles 
are trivial and perhaps too shallow ever to be of very 
much help to the Christian struggling in the midst of 
the contemporary world. We have tried, however, to 
choose books of real significance. If the great battles 
of our day are in the realms of ideas it is important that 
Christian laymen, as well as Christian ministers, be ar- 
ticulate in the understanding of their faith and be able 
to proclaim it with certainty and assurance. One of the 
ways in which a Christian layman can so prepare him- 
self is by a regular discipline and meditation. If one of 
great goals of the Reformation was to free the ordinary 
man from the intellectual and spiritual tyranny of priest- 
craft, then it is important that Christian laymen today 
claim the privilege which their fathers have won; name- 
ly, to think for themselves and to consider the facts with 
an open, clear and free mind. We suggest that it would 
be extremely difficult for anyone really to be a good 
Christian without being also a student of Christian lit- 
erature. It is for this reason that we suggest that one of 
the best things a Christian can do is to read a book 
which gives him deeper insights into the faith that is 
in him. 
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PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 


Loneliest Isle 
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In The World 


By DEWI MORGAN 


One of the joys of looking at the 
world-wide Anglican Communion is 
the discovery of the Church’s ability 
to fit itself to circumstances without 
losing its nature as the Church. You 
will find the Church at work in the 
teeming tenements of an industrial 
slum. You will find the Church at 
work amid the isolated huts of a re- 
mote island. 

There is no better example of the 
latter than Tristan da Cunha, beloved 
of the journalist as “the world’s lone- 
liest island.’”’? The existence of the 
Church on Tristan has transformed 
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the whole life of the couple of hun- 
dred people who cling tenaciously to 
this bare rock, even though they have 
been offered free transport and gen- 
erous help to settle elsewhere. 

Set in the South Atlantic, midway 
between Capetown and Buenos Aires 
and 1,320 miles south-southwest of 
St. Helena, Tristan is a voleanic frag- 
ment 24 miles in circumference, 
crowned by an extinct crater rising 
6,760 feet. Tristan has a well deserved 
reputation as the home of fierce gales, 
dense fogs and mountainous seas— 
the South Atlantic bad weather fac- 
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tory. There is no harbor, and shii 


must stand off shore and await ce 
before sending small boats thro 


the surf to the cindery black beack | 


and even this is possible only ab 
one day in seven. | 

It’s not the sort of place where » 
would expect to find people. But | 


man beings get most places. It v4 
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discovered in 1506 by the ae 
mariner, Tristan da Cunha. One o 
earliest settlers was the redoubta! 


Jonathan Lambert, a buccaneer| | 


Salem, Massachusetts. With three 
his own kind he arrived in 1810 | 
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The sun, you might say, never sets on the Church of England. You'll even 


find on Anglican clergyman on Tristan, which is roughly a million miles from nowhere. 


by July 1811 had, through the me- 
dium of the Boston Gazette, informed 
the world that he was “Emperor of 
Tristan da Cunha.” What happened 
to Emperor Lambert is obscure. Cer- 
tainly no one appears to have chal- 
lenged his claims to sovereignty, but 
when the British landed troops there 
in 1816 only one of the Lambert quar- 
tet remained. 


Women Imported as Brides 


The British certainly did not want 
to oust Lambert. They were concerned 
only with preventing the French us- 

ing the island as a base from which to 
rescue Napoleon, who at that time 
was banished to St. Helena. This was 
made clear when Britain withdrew 
her garrison in 1817. But there was 
“one Briton who liked the place. He 
“was a Scottish corporal, William 
Glass, who was granted permission to 
leave the army and settle on Tristan 
with his wife and two children. Two 
bachelor soldiers followed his ex- 
ample. 

By 1826 the population, swollen by 
shipwrecked mariners, had risen to 
seven men, two women and two chil- 
dren. A year later the five bachelors 
persuaded a sea captain to bring five 
women as brides from St. Helena. It 
is related that when the five women 
arrived the five men were blindfolded 
and led onto the cindery beach where 
they fumbled until each had found a 
woman. William Glass, as Governor 
of the island, performed the nuptials. 


People Are Disease Free 


In a sense, the history of Tristan 
crystallized there. Today’s 250-odd 
natives of the island are all descended 
from those seven couples — hence 
there are only seven surnames on the 
island —Glass, Green, Lavarello, 
Repetto, Rogers and Swain. There has 
been a century-and-a-half of in-breed- 

jing. That such in-breeding has not 
shown the evil effects that sociologists 
-would expect is perhaps due to the 
mixed strains which went into the 

original inhabitants — American, 

English, Scottish, Dutch, Italian and 
natives of St. Helena—who were “‘col- 
-ored” in the South African sense. 
Whatever the reason, Tristanians are 
‘particularly healthy people and are 
almost entirely disease free. So good 
is their general health that their bod- 
‘ies never build up disease resistants, 
with the result that every time a ship 
calls at the island the inhabitants suf- 


fer an epidemic if any of the crew has 
even a slight cold. 
Their life, until recently, has been 


quite primitive. The only timber on- 


the island comes from shipwreck or is 
expensively transported from outside. 
Living in crude earth-floored huts 
made of stone carved from the hillside 
—to see a young man going off to cut 
stone is a sure sign he contemplates 
matrimony at an early date—Tristan- 
ians have subsisted on a diet of fish 
and potatoes. The potato was their 
nearest thing to currency, and when 
postage stamps were first suggested, 
Tristanians were insistent that their 
denominations should be “one pota- 
to,” “two potatoes” and so on. Even 
their language had not developed at 
all and remained the argot of Eng- 
land’s soldiers in Napoleonic days, 
though in 1881 Bishop Welby de- 
scribed their dialect as “considerably 
Yankeefied,” because of their fre- 
quent contacts with American 
whalers. 

It was to such a Tristan that the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (S. P. G.) first sent a full-time 
priest in 1851. An§. P. G. missionary 
on his way to Ceylon had touched the 
island in 1848, had held a celebration 
of the Holy Communion there and 
baptized 41 children. In those days of 
sail, curiously enough, Tristan was 
not as remote as it subsequently be- 
came, for sailing ships were in great- 


er need of ports of call for fresh 
water. It was much frequented by 
American whalers. 

The first S. P. G. missionary began 
a long list. Among them have been 
names of some note, for example, the 
Rev. E. H. Dodgson, brother of the 
author of “Alice in Wonderland.” 
These missionaries give abundant 
evidence of the hardships of the is- 
landers’ lives by their constant sug- 
gestions to those in authority that the 
island should be abandoned and its 
people transported to more clement 
lands. 


World War II Weather Station 


Such interest in the physical as well 
as the spiritual well-being of the is- 
landers culminated at the end of 
World War II. The war gave Tristan 
a new and unexpected significance— 
it became ‘“H. M.S. Atlantic Isle,” an 
important weather station. It was 
then that an Anglican priest saw the 
way to bring Tristan into the modern 
world and transform the lives of its 
people. He saw that the seas around 
Tristan were teeming with rock lob- 
ster, crayfish. He knew that Tristan 
needed an industry and the world 
needed more food. With the help of 
South African fish canning com- 
panies and capital from the British 
Colonial office, Tristan fish canning 
began — and it is a British dollar- 

continued on next page 


Tristan: A volcanic fragment, midway between Capetown and Buenos Aires. 
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Loneliest Isle 
continued from preceding page 


earner now, since America is one of 
the main markets for its products. 

Thus was begun a most unusual so- 
ciological experiment in which the 
partners are the Church of England, 
the British Colonial Office and private 
enterprise. It is likely to remain un- 
usual, if not unique, because it is a 
social experiment in a political vac- 
uum. The management remains in the 
hands of the South African fishing 
industry, while a large proportion of 
the profits is administered by a Trust 
Council on behalf of the islanders, 
and the Church is given a spiritual 
and paternal oversight of it all. 


Chaplain-Cum-Everything 

The immediate results were many. 
The islanders for the first time began 
to handle money—and were exposed 
to all the temptations money brings 
in its train. At the same time, the 
chaplain on the island found he had 
more time to devote to his proper 
duties: He had had to act as adminis- 
trator, cum-chief-magistrate-cum- 
chief-of-police-cum-postmaster-cum- 
schoolmaster-cum-everything else. 
Today the island has a chaplain and 
two missionary schoolteachers, as 
sisted by a pupil teacher who is the 
first islander to be raised to such 
heights, a doctor, a nurse, an adminis- 
trator and several other officials, in- 
cluding those of the fish canning com- 
pany. Today the island’s population, 
including these officials from the 
other world, is the highest ever, being 
on the 3800 mark. And they have a 
richer physical life, since a model 


farm has been set up to supplement 
the basic potato diet. Fear of evacu 
ation to a strange land has been re. 
moved. 

Through all the changes, the 
Church has been the mainspring of 
the island’s life. The center of life in 
the only village on the island—called 
Edinburgh —is the volcanic stone, 
low, corrugated-roofed church, which 
has just been extended by labor given 
freely by the islanders. It is an attrac- 
tive and well furnished building. The 
sanctuary is richly but pleasantly col- 
ored. The harmonium was given by 
the late Queen Mary. Every inhabi- 
tant is an Anglican, except for seve 
Roman Catholics who are visited by 
priest from South Africa from a 
to time. Every child on the island is t 
be found in Sunday School every Sun: 
day—except after the visit of a ship 
when illness knocks them out. While 
the Church in Tristan must depen¢ 
for a long time, perhaps forever, or 
outside help there is nevertheless ¢ 
most encouraging increase in locat 
self-support. | 


Canning Controls Calendar 


The Rev. David Neaum, who hai 
just left the island after three year: 
as priest in charge there, says, “Th: 
most pleasing thing on the cash sid 
is that we are out of debt for churcl 
extension. That the islanders are will 
ing to give is shown by the rise in th’ 
collection when there has been thi 
chance of earning some money. Bui 
Tristan is a difficult place to arrang 
things. Except for Sundays there 3 
no day when we can say ‘On such an} 
such a day we will do this’. Fishin4 
and canning take precedence. My ne 


Edinburgh: The island’s only yillage—a far cry from its Scottish namesake. . 
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tices are something like this: ‘On 
Wednesday the Mothers’ Union meet- 
ing will be held at 4:30. Should 
Wednesday be a canning day it will be 
held on Thursday’. Then on Thursday 
it will be a deluge.” 

But it. is quite evident that he has 
found life on Tristan fascinating. 
“The time simply flew there,’ he said 
on arrival back in England. And he 
proved his enthusiasm by immediate- 
ly volunteering, with his wife and 
three children who had been on Tris- 
tan with him, for a further term of 
service overseas. This time, however, 
it will not be on Tristan since it is 
believed that too long a period in such 
isolation may not be beneficial either 
to the priest or to the islanders. David 
Neaum illustrated this when he said, 
“Tristan seems to get you. I was only 
too willing to remain there forever, 
for it had become the most important 
thing in my life. I would certainly 
like to feel I can have a second term 
there, say in 10 years’ time.” 


Island No Escape Haven 


One of the results of Neaum’s chap- 
laincy is that now for the first time 
in their lives some of the islanders 
can sing a few choruses from Han- 
del’s Messiah and that church music 
has improved very considerably. 

Neaum’s successor at Tristan is the 
Rev. Philip Bell, a 36-year-old clergy- 
man who has had pastoral work in a 
church in northern England and an- 
other in London. He and his wife have 
three children, aged eight, five and 
two. 

Tristan has its own romantic at- 
traction. Tristan is a place where the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel is above all careful in its choice 
of missionaries, for some offer from 
mistaken motives. For many people 
in the hurly-burly of the 20th cen- 
tury, a period of service on Tristan, 
viewed through rose-colored specta- 
cles and from a distance, can be a 
form of escapism. The hard facts of 
Tristan are different. Even today 
with their new industry, many Tris- 
tanians have squalid homes. Many 
have lives of infinite dullness. Many 
find no stimulus in the present or the 
future. Clearly, the Church is as nec- 
essary on Tristan as it is anywhere. 
And, equally clearly, the Church has 
done and is doing a great job on this 
“world’s loneliest isle.” 
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Lust for Life is a religious motion 
pictur. 


It has a scene in a bordello; it 
frankly reveals the life of Vincent 
Van Gogh with his mistress who was 
a former prostitute; it shows on the 
screen much drinking and much un- 
controlled emotion and it even shows 
up the sham of an institutional, bour- 
geois church which had so failed to 
be the Body of Christ that it had for- 
gotten to love humanity or to have 
mercy upon it. Yet, it is a religious 
motion picture. 

. Why? Because Vincent Van Gogh 
earnestly, at times even desperately, 
sought to express in his life and work 
his love of God. His was a passionate 
soul which manifested itself in un- 
rest. How could he relax into a static 
peace, when always before him loomed 
the fact of the urgent unfulfillment of 
his ‘vocation’ in life? The Hound of 
Heaven was, for Van Gogh, unrelent- 
ing. 

The screen treatment of Van Gogh’s 
time spent as an evangelist in Bel- 
gium, in a coal-mining town operat- 
ing under inhumane, even hopeless 
conditions, is true to the picture 
drawn in Irving Stone’s life of the 
artist, Lust for Life. We see, in the 
film, Van Gogh delivering his first 
carefully prepared sermon to the 
hopeless mining folk. He did not com- 
municate the Gospel to the fathers 
and mothers of 10-year-old boys and 
girls working like animals down in 
the mines. Perceiving his failure in 
preaching, Van Gogh tried earnestly 
to live the life of the poor persons 
around him. He deprived himself, he 
worked himself to sickness, he let the 
intensity of the situation seep into 
his mind and soul. And, then, the 
quite proper clergymen of the Prot- 
estant evangelical group arrived and 
were aghast to see Van Gogh, dirty, 
grimy, lacking in modulated poise, 
actually feeling the pathos of the sub- 
human life which he was sharing. 
Van Gogh was dismissed as an ‘evan- 
gelist’. Of course, in just such soil 
and climate the religion of Com- 
munism took root. 

Kirk Douglas portrays Vincent Van 
Gogh in the MGM picture directed by 
Vincente Minnelli. I remember stand- 
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CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 


Lust for Life 


By Malcolm Boyd 


Kirk Douglas as Vincent Van Gogh 


ing, a year ago, in an art gallery in 
Amsterdam, which was showing sey- 
eral Van Gogh canvasses, and dis- 
cussing the absurdity of Douglas’ try- 
ing to do justice to this particular 
role. I confess that I was quite wrong. 
Douglas is excellent in his role. An- 
thony Quinn is Gauguin and James 
Donald does one of the better acting 
stints of the year as Theo Van Gogh. 

Norman Corwin, the distinguished 
radio writer, wrote the screenplay. I 
discussed the film with Mr. Corwin in 
Hollywood several weeks ago. He told 
me how he had worked for eight 
months on this assignment. He used, 
he said, the collected letters of Vin- 
cent to Theo Van Gogh, even more 
than he relied upon the biography it- 
self. Mr. Corwin tried always to let 
Van Gogh speak for himself. “He was 
a truly articulate person,” the scena- 
rist explained. 

It is questionable what public re- 
ception this film will receive. It is 
definitely honest biography. The pub- 
lic has become used to much dishonest 
biography. Perhaps the $2,000,000 
this picture cost will be recouped in 
the world-wide market even more 
than in the United States. Yet, one 
hopes that the American public will 
enthusiastically welcome this superb 
biography, which flatters it with real- 
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ism and does not even insult it with» 
a dishonest happy ending. 

Mr. Corwin told me that he believes 
Van Gogh was always seeking to exer- 
cise or to express his “ministry” 
through the art form he used. I be-; 
lieve this is undeniably true. Van 
Gogh lived in a less flexible age, when 
it was felt that one could exercise a 
ministry only in a clerical way, and 
which did not yet comprehend the| 
role of the laity. 

The film is itself blessedly non-con- | 
formist as it unfolds the life and 
crisis of Vincent Van Gogh, an esti-| 
mably non-conformist person. One 
earnestly hopes that our culture is 
still capable of producing a Van Gogh, . 
indeed, in any one of several fields of { 
creative expression. 

Many museums and private collec- - 
tions throughout the world have co- - 
operated with MGM in bringing: 
to the screen, in Cinemascope and 
Metrocolor, dozens of the paintings of 
Van Gogh. The artist seems to speak 
for himself in this film in a most com- 
pelling way: his canvasses are shown 
us, along with color depictions of the 
actual locations the artist himself : 
used in painting them; and, time and | 
again, the narration coming over the 
screen is in Van Gogh’s own words. § 

Van Gogh’s suicide is honestly s 
presented, as is the terrible scene in 7 
which the artist slashes off one of his ¢ 
ears. His seizures, his growing mad- | 
ness and the relation between this ¢ 
and the sheer intensity of his can-/ 
vasses, are simply and directly por-’ 
trayed. One is given to understand, | 
at the very end of the film, that Vani 
Gogh’s death was not a sad death, but * 
a death in the blazing and warm sunr 
of life. Here, I disagree. Just before « 
taking his life, he had written that he « 
could not go on further, that he fore-: 
saw only hopelessness and meaning-’ 
lessness. In this situation, we see his} 
dreadful sickness, the powerful trag-' 
edy of his insanity. This needs no ra-) 
tionalization of warmth. I remember | 
looking at the artist’s last canvass: 
the field of yellow, with the black} 
birds sweeping in, swooping over, 
nearly filling the sky. This is black-t 
ness and tragedy and a mystery quite| 
beyond our verbalizing, which must} 
rest entirely upon the mercy of God.| 

END| 
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Scriptures 


The God of Love 


A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Series on Bible Doctrine No. 6. 

Exodus 34:1-9; Jeremiah 31:1-9; 
mesaim 103; Luke 15:11-32; I John 
4:7-12. 


God’s righteousness and His love 
are not incompatible qualities. At dif- 
ferent times men have tended to em- 
‘phasize one of them to the exclusion 
of the other, but if we read the Bible 
carefully and as a whole we can see 
that God is always perfect in both 
His righteousness and His love. He is 
righteous precisely because He is a 
God of love; it is because He cares so 
much about men that He is concerned 
for justice and right dealing among 
them. 

In much of the Old Testament the 
emphasis seems to be more on God’s 
righteousness than upon His love, be- 
cause this was the lesson that Israel 
needed most to learn. Throughout 
most of their history they were too 
sure of God’s love and were inclined 
to misinterpret it in two directions. 
On the one hand they were inclined 
to think that God loved them alone 
among all the nations of the earth, 
and, on the other, to think of Him as 
kind of an unmoral, indulgent father 
who was indifferent to their conduct 
so long as they continued to honor 
Him with sacrifices and prayers. 

It was the special task of the proph- 
ets to disabuse them on both counts. 
The great prophets taught that God 
loved other nations just as He did 
Israel (e.g., Amos 9:7) and also, as we 
saw in our last set of readings, that 
one cannot please God by any expres- 
sion of pretended religious feeling 
which is not accompanied by right- 
eousness of life. 

All the time Israel and her great 
prophetic teachers knew that God, 
above all else, is a God of love. The 
most frequent statement made about 
God in the Old Testament is the one 
we find embedded in the account of 
Yahweh’s revelation to Moses upon 
Mt. Sinai (Exod. 34:1-9). God is 
“merciful and gracious, long-suffer- 


ing, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression 
aol hha 2 4 4 (ORE Oil 

While we cannot be sure in what 
particular age this formula arose, it 
is significant that the historians of 
Israel felt it to be so important that 
they associated its proclamation with 
the fundamental revelation upon 
which the very existence of Israel 
as a nation was based. In later litera- 
ture it is quoted again and again 
(er. Neh 9:17; Ps) 86:15; Jonah 
4:2). The full sense of it is brought 
out even more clearly in the Revised 
Standard Version, in which the word 
translated above as “mercy” is ren- 
dered more accurately as “steadfast 
love.” 

The modern reader will perhaps be 
offended by the words which follow 
and which speak of God punishing the 


guilty for several generations. Since | 


we have no space here to explain the 
full meaning of this expression, the 
reader should either turn to a com- 
mentary for a fuller account of its 
meaning or at least accept the assur- 
ance that it does not contradict the 
first part of the formula, but is 
merely intended to prevent those who 
recited it from supposing that God’s 
love meant that He was indifferent 
to wrong-doing. 

As we have previously seen, Hosea 
was the special prophet of God’s love 
in ancient Israel. While in some ways 
Hosea was even more severe in his 
pronouncements of judgment than 
other prophets of his time, he was 
the first to speak habitually of God as 
Israel’s Father and Husband, whose 
love had been violated by her unfaith- 
fulness and who longed for her to 
return to Him in penitence. Once 
Hosea had introduced this kind of 
language, it became natural for oth- 
ers to use it, aS we See in the passage, 
Jer. 31:1-9, which promises the 
restoration of Israel after the Exile. 
Notice especially v. 3 (which has 

continued on page 32 
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STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH 


Genuine 


8 Individualized 
Cast Bells g 


a Church Lighting 


"| Finest Church Seating 
se wtipand Woodwork , .. 
=| Colonial — Gothic — 

Contemporary Designs 


Studios of 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


Materials by the Yard — “Kits” for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J. M. HALL, Ine. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful quatities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 


Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 
Plexigtass Pail Foundations 
5", 6", 6Y" and 7” . $1.00 
MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


TURN PLAIN GLASS x 
INTO STAINED GLASS !%> 
WITH LITHOPHANE 


For worshipful Church windows 
that are lasting, simple, inex- 
pensive. Send measurements for 
FREE layout, catalog and 
samples. 


IVALCO (Dep’t ENDA) Box 85, B’klyn 3, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 
CHURCH |/#] CANDLES 


Beeswax % Write for 
Candles e price list and 
Vesper Lights illustrated folder 


Sanctuary Lights WILL & BAUMER 
and Lamps CANDLE CO., INC. 


Votive Lights Syracuse, N.Y | 


Z| 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


THE RELIGIOUS 
f. BOOKS 

cabury ) OF ALL - 
BOOKSTORES PUBLISHERS 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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EY Seabury books 


Man in the Middle 

By JAMES A. PIKE and 

HOWARD A. JOHNSON 
Famous trialogues — presented on the ABC 
network — in which an ordinary man debates 
his everyday sins with representatives of 
God and Satan. Written in a lively style with 
frequent flashes of wit, a wonderful gift for 


anyone who enjoys a provocative discussion. 
The Seabury Book for Advent, 1956. $2.25 


Great Christian Plays 

Edited by THEODORE M. SWITZ 

and ROBERT A. JOHNSTON 
Original music and arrangements by Thomas 
Matthews. 


Acting versions of five great medieval folk 
plays in modern English with complete cos- 
tume and stage directions and four choral 
readings. Vividly dramatizing Christianity, 
this handsome volume will delight anyone 
involved in amateur theatre within or out- 
side the church, anyone who appreciates fine, 
unusual literature. I//ustrated. $7.50 


Send RELIGIOUS 
GREETING BOOKS 


— more than a card —a Christmas picture story. 
Beautiful, full-color cards whose illustrations be- 
hind the numbered doors and windows open to 
surprise scenes as you read. Children find them 
irresistible! Each, 90¢; 6 or more, each, 80¢ 


A Christmas Carol 


Adapted from Charles Dickens 
By R. J. Cruickshank. 
Picture by Fritz Wegner. 


David the Shepherd Boy 
(A Christmas Story) 
By Elizabeth Goudge. Picture by B. Biro. 


The Days of Christ’s Coming 
By Dorothy L. Sayers. 
Picture by Fritz Wegner. 


Christmas Story 
By Enid Blyton. Picture by Fritz Wegner. 


114%" x 7%", in mailing envelopes. 


At your bookstore 


for Christmas 


The Pulpit Rediscovers 


Theology 
By THEODORE O. WEDEL 


This challenging book seeks to bridge t 
gap between the preacher, the religious r 
vival, and the man in the pew. Inspiring 
written, it shows how to fill the needs mor 
idealism alone has failed to satisfy. An ide 
gift for the clergyman or concerned layma 


$3.5 


Uncommon Prayers 
Collected by CECIL HUNT 


American edition arranged by John Wallace Sute: 


Prayers which have welled up in the heart, 
of people of many cultures and in ma 
lands through the centuries make this a gil 
filled with unexpected beauty — with wo 
derful surprise. $3.5 


Meditations in His Presence 
By JAMES W. KENNEDY 
Foreword by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 


A devotional companion that interprets th 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for ea 
Sunday and for Holy Days. An especial 
inspiring, helpful book for the shut-in wh 
cannot attend church services. $3.2 


The Critical Years 
By CLARA O. LOVELAND 


Here is the first authoritative account of th 
reconstruction of the Anglican Church i 
this country (1780-1789). A dramatic stow 
which sheds new light on a little-known py 
riod in American history. Bibliography. $3.5) 


Hymns and the Faith 

By ERIK ROUTLEY | 
Those who love sacred music will find thi) 
a book of rare discovery as a leading hym 


ologist discusses 49 of the best-loved hymr 
— their spiritual message and history. $5.7 
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The Christmas gift created 
: by history and tradition 


— the season’s most appropriate gift. Handsomely bound, beautiful books that are a 
cherished remembrance, an inspiration for all ages, for every day through the years. 


3242x —Prayer Book in hand grained morocco, leather lined, gold edges. Black, $8.50 


3243x —Same in red, $9.00 

3282x —Prayer Book and Hymnal in one volume. Hand grained morocco, leather 
lined, gold edges. Black, $12.50 

3283x —Same in red, $13.50 

3292x —Prayer Book and Hymnal in one volume. Genuine seal, leather lined, gold 
edges. Black, $15.50 

3293x —Same in red, $16.50 

3272xs—Prayer Book and Hymnal in two volumes attached by a slip pocket. Hand 
grained morocco, gold edges, two-piece slip case with cover. Black, $20.00 

3273xs—Same in red, $21.00 


Other styles in 5 sizes, 90 different bindings, from $2.00 to $150. 


Matching H i d limited editions. 
ats 2 gaan ea i : At your bookstore 
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Sell 


PECANS 


PECANS 
PECANS 


Earn Money 


FOR YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
ONLY NEW CROP SHIPPED 
SHIPMENTS BEGIN NOV. Ist 


WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS TO: 


SUWANNEE PECANS 


(a non-profit Episcopal organization) 


P.O. BOX 14 GREENVILLE, ALA. 


“In The Heart of the Pecan Country” 


Personal Notices 


INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


LIBRARIES 


Are you interested in borrowing books of Church 
Literature by mail? Write to the Margaret Peabody 
Library, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 


MEMORIAL FUNDS 
THE FELIX L. CIRLOT MEMORIAL FUND is 


presently receiving offerings for the erection of a 
memorial in All Saints Church, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. Here, in the last parish which he served, the 
friends of Father Cirlot from throughout the Church 
are erecting a beautifully polychromed statue of 
Our Lady and the Holy Child as a permanent me- 
morial to this holy priest. Contributors’ names will 
be recorded at the shrine and remembered at God’s 
Altar each year. Offerings may be sent to ‘The 
Father Cirlot Memorial Committee’’, 1559 Central 
Avenue—Box E, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT for a new church Biome for 
men and women in Richmond, Va. Live in. Send 


experience and references to Box 1415 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


A small but active parish in the Southwest is seeking 
a Rector beginning March 1st. Prayerbook catholic. 
Salary, four thousand and rectory. Box 1421 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ASSISTANT CLERGYMEN New York City Par- 
ish. Prayer Book Churchman. Box 1422 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


A MATURE WOMAN with business experience 
for Executive Director of Parish House and Resi- 
dence in the City of New York. Reply with resume. 
Box 1423 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


YOU’RE WANTED to protect American lives and 
property from air attack. Join the Ground Observers 
Corps today. Contact Civil Defense. 
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Searching the Scriptures 
continued from page 29 
sometimes been called the motto of the 
whole Bible story), and the concluding 
words of v. 9. 

The most extended and impressive 
account of God’s love in the Old Tes- 
tament is that of the 103rd Psalm, a 
hymn composed in late times when 
men could look back upon the long 
history of the nation and see that, 
however hard the road may have been, 
it was God’s love which had guided 
them all the way. In v. 8 the formula 
of Exod. 34:6f is quoted once again, 
but the author no longer feels the 
need to repeat the concluding words 
about the punishment of the guilty. 
He is content to say, “As a father 
pities his children, so the Lord pities 
those who fear him (13).” 

From these words we turn natural- 
ly to our Lord’s parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son (Luke 15:11-32), where the 
meaning of God’s Fatherhood is dis- 
played more clearly than anywhere 
else in Scripture. The central figure of 
the story is, of course, not the prodi- 
gal, but the father who stands in the 
door of his home waiting in love for 
His foolish and errant son to return. 
In a sense this parable summarizes in 
brief the entire drama of the Bible: 
humankind is the prodigal son and 
God has always been waiting for the 
race to “come to itself” (v. 17) and 
find its way home. 

Our final passage is the familiar 
one from I John (4:7-12) which states 
simply that ‘God ts love.” This means 
that if we could attribute only one 
quality to the nature of God, it would 
have to be this. But the author goes 
on to say that God can be truly known 
only by men in whom the same quality 
predominates. God cannot be known 
by the mind alone; only those can 
know Him who in some profound re- 
spect are like Him. As God’s right- 
eousness demands righteousness in 
men, so His love requires that men be 
loving also. “Everyone that loveth is 
born of God and loveth God (7).”? END 


Do You Know... 


. . that five-sixths of the Book 
of Common Prayer is Bible? 

... that the Psalms have been in 

use over 3000 years? 
... that the Book of Psalms is the 
only book of the Old Testament 
printed in its entirety in the Book 
of Common Prayer? 


The Columbia Churchman 
Missionary District of Spokane 
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The Best 


Texas TASTE! 
RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT 


Nature's exclusive favorite — sun-drenched, red- 
meated, sweeter flavored . . . TEXAS RUBY RED 
GRAPEFRUIT. Select, tree-ripened fruit, packed and 
shipped direct from the MUMMERT Groves. Send your 
Gift List. We'll do the rest and enclose personal- 
vee Abid CARD. Guaranteed shipments, prepaid. 
uby Ke 


ee OTHE MUMMERT FARMS 
P. 0. BOX 66, PROGRESO, TEXAS 


Zone 14 | 


Assorted: Please ship the following to mames ond \ 
Please addresses attached. 
Fanieave ! (J Pack 2A—'/ bu. carton RUBY RED. . $6.35 


which. | (J Pack 2E —/, bu. carton Ruby Red 


and Oranges . ey 

hi No : ! (CD Pack 2D —/) bu. carton White Marsh | 

$ iets a Grapefruit and Oranges ‘ 4.85 
A is Send for gift pack folder 
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ORGANIZATIONS... | 
Raise Big Funds; 


Build up YOUR TREASURY—$50 to $506 
—with this winning plan that has been si 
ecessful in Ladies Clubs, Sunday Schooq 
asses, Sororities, Lodges, ete. (Your clull 
1] have no outlays or money risks !) 


) You_and your group can offer direct-from»j 
the-mill values in Coastline Nylon Hosiery, : 
quality best-seller. Supplies are sent and yor 
Zt pay only after the merchandise is sold ane 
é the customer satisfied; unsold lots can be re 
& turned. We'll gladly send you all details anu 
es returnable samples to show at your next meet) 
ing. Please write and give name of organizas 
tion, name, address of President or Treasurer 
Mail a posteard TODAY! 


LO 
| REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILLS 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware. Dept. 26 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS .. | 


me MONEY ror your TREASUR’) 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 | 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! i 


SANGAMOP. 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for j 
your treasury... 1 
make friends for 
your organization 


, 


| 


Nervimge the Church since [884 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHoust-GorHAaM Co. . 


New York... 14 E. 41st St. 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison $t. 


San Francisce 
261 Golden Gate Ave. | 


ih 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS! 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the di 
parted members of the Guild and for all t 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of t 
Anglican Church. 


Provide that prayers will be offered for t 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 


The Rey. Franklin Joiner, D.D., 
Superior-General 

For further information address __ 

The Secretary-General | 

GUILD OF ALL SOULS 

32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Penna. ||) 
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What the Younger Generation is Asking. . . 


If you were to pick up a handful 
f our letters at random, you would 
ind several which begin, “My par- 
mts say I am too young to...’ The 
rgument with the older generation 
nay be on a big question like mar- 
jage or a comparatively insignifi- 
‘ant one like wearing high heels. 
Jne thing stands out as we talk to 
nany teenagers: if we ask their ad- 
rice about someone else, they gener- 
ly conclude that the other person 
lad better wait a while before 
aunching into the new venture. If 
ve are trying to work out their own 
yroblems, they say, “But I’m differ- 
mt. I am sure I’m old enough.” In 
ther words, “I’m not sure that John 
r Mary is ready, but I think I am.” 
- Being old enough for certain priv- 
leges has the accompanying neces- 
ity to be mature enough for the 
esponsibilities that go with them. 
If Sammy is old enough to take on 
hat big paying job outside,” say his 
varents, “why can’t he be more help- 
ul at home? I didn’t know he was so 
apable.” 

“I don’t see why I can’t marry 
Ow,’ says Jim, “My father and 
randfather were both twenty-one 
hen they married.” He is forget- 
ng that times have changed and 
at he is not necessarily endowed 
ith the same talents and abilities 

his forbears. Conversely, some 
der person will shake his head say- 

g, “Don’t do it. Your Uncle Ben 

me to grief in the same way.” It is 
Ossible that Jim is far better 

uipped to face life than was Uncle 
en and his spouse. If we generalize 
d0 much, over either the high heels 
* matrimony, we are not likely to 
rrive at the truth. 
‘Let us turn to some typical ques- 
ons: 


|. Lam twenty and want to marry a 
boy just going into the army. He 
is the same age. I feel that love 
comes only once, and although he 


:- 


AM |! TOO YOUNG? 


Answered by Dora Chaplin 


has some traits I don’t like, I 
think he will change as we grow 
older. Don’t you think a girl can 
help a man a lot in overcoming 
his faults? (K. Sophomore in 
college) 


Q. I am just through college. Don’t 
you think I am old enough to 
share an apartment with some 
other girls who are taking jobs in 
another city? My parents say I 
should live at home. (M. 22 years) 


Q. Am I too young to use the family 
car when I date the girl I always 
take out on Saturdays? My broth- 
er had to wait until he could buy 
an old car of his own. I think 
things ease up a bit for the 
younger members of the family 
but Dad won’t change his mind 
about this. They also fuss about 
my coming home late. (P. Boy, 
17 years) 


I put all these letters together be- 
cause the same principle underlies 
each one of them. Some people are 
mature enough to marry young, to 
go away to another city for a first 
job, to go off in the family car at 
seventeen or younger—and some are 
not. Human beings do not grow com- 
fortably along the lines of a dia- 
gram, reaching a certain stage of 
wisdom when they are a certain 
number of years and months old. 
You can get high grades in college 
and have little common sense about 
housekeeping in a city. You may 
have shown very little care and cau- 
tion in driving, and parents may not 
feel inspired to put the family car in 
your hands. As to the young lady 
who is going to reform her future 
husband, if that is the grounds on 
which her parents object, I am in- 
clined to agree with them. Again, 
you may be be so filled with good 
sense that it is wise for you to under- 
take almost anything. 

continued on page 56 
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The dramatic 
and inspiring 

story of 
Dean E. Hess 
—clergyman 

turned 
fighter pilot— 
who became 
the savior of 
thousands of 
‘Korean war orphans 


His true-life story is heartwarming, 
astonishing, filled with excitement, 
with tenderness, with humor. 
You'll enjoy this unusual autobiog- 
raphy. Illustrated with 8 pages of 
photos, $3.95 at your bookstore. 


BATTLE: HYMN 


By Dean E. Hess, Colonel U.S.A. F. 


1 MeGRAW HL BOOK 


A SHORT 
HISTORY OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


By F. J. THONNARD, translated from 
the French by EDWARD A. MAZIARZ 


FIVE EDITIONS 


other than the original French, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian and now ENGLISH. As the 
only English work in one volume to view the en- 
tire history of philosophy in the light of both natu- 
ral and Christian truth, from Greek and Roman 
thought through Existentialism, Bergsonianism, 
and Neo-Thomism, this is an essential addition to 
your reference shelf. 


Adopted by Seminaries, Universi- 
ties, Colleges and Academies. 


An introductory manual not only 
for ecclesiastical students and col- 
lege students majoring in philos- 
ophy but also for the cultured 
public. 


1074 pp., $6.50 
Order through your bookseller or from: 


Desclee Co., Inc. 


280 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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| == NEW HARPER Books 


Welcome Christmas Gifts 


GIVE “one of the greatest spiritual anthologies ever published.” 
Rosert J. McCracken, The Riverside Church 


From Darkness to Light 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH IN THE FORM OF AN ANTHOLOGY 
By VICTOR GOLLANCZ. This many purposed book is a magnificent anthology 


of more than 1200 prose and poetry selections from more than 350 sources. It can be 
read from beginning to end as a spiritual autobiography, or as a collection of the 
| aspirations toward the divine which literature records, or used as a valuable reference 


HI and source book. $5.00 | 


GIVE the year’s outstanding American autobiography —“a tale to bring out 


\\| the trumpets.”—Chicago Tribune 


| The Living of These Days 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK. “The most heartwarming and illuminating 
| book I have read in lo these many years. Ostensibly it is Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
story of his own life; but it is infinitely more than that. It is the story of a new spir- 
Hl itual world being born. This is a book of heroic stature; one that will make all of us 
who read it want to stretch ourselves a little taller.,—HArry A. OVERSTREET $4.00 


il 

Il 

GIVE “the most exciting and rewarding book about the cross that I have ever 
i read.”—CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 


A Treasury of the Cross 


| By MADELEINE S. MILLER. This fascinating illustrated book about the cross 
in Christendom in all lands and ages “has ‘everything’ about the cross—52.000 words 
Hh of description and background, 38 pages of photographs, 52 drawings of crosses and 
| symbols. Here is a reference and source book that will be permanently timely and 
| authoritative.” —DANIEL A. POLING $3.95 


GIVE the new book by the man named by Life as among the twelve great preach- 


| ers of America. 


il By HOWARD THURMAN. Well-known as a writer (Deep Is the Hunger, Medita- 
| tions of the Heart, etc.) Howard Thurman has won his widest renown as a preacher— 
and in this book, for the first time, there are collected 21 sermons and talks by this 
| extraordinary speaker and writer. The multitudes who have heard Dr. Thurman 
preach may “hear” him again in The Growing Edge, and to all readers his new book 
will be a richly rewarding experience. $3.00 


| 
| At Your Bookseller 
\ HARPER & BROTHERS ° 19 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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B OOKS are weapons which the Church must use if 
she is to win the battle of ideas in this genera- 
tion, and one of the most encouraging aspects of the 
religious situation in our time is the quality of con- 
temporary Christian literature. There are encourag- 
ing signs also in the secular literature of today, even 
in those books which are not written from a specifi- 
cally Christian basis. A generation ago, Joseph Wood 
Krutch could say that “the current drama of today 
makes for agnosticism. But it does not do so because 
it is concerned with attacks on God; it does so rather 
because it never occurs to most of the characters in 
most plays to try to pray themselves out of their diffi- 
culties.’ Mr. Krutch’s writings today suggest a wist- 
ful longing for a new mysticism. Perhaps the tide 
has turned. 

When we look at the literature of our time from 
the Christian point of view, we realize that there are 
many other manifestations of religion than the for- 
mal proclamation of Christian doctrines. Religion is 
a sense of something much greater than ourselves to 
which we give our highest loyalties, and with which 
we may identify ourselves. It is the feeling of being 
90ssessed by a moral demand which has cosmic sig- 
1ificance. If we take this broader definition of re- 
igion we shall find much in contemporary literature 
which we may label “religious”. Many of our best 
,00ks deal with the most profound inner problems of 
he human soul. The sense of guilt and shame, the 
lesire to belong and to love and to be loved, the sense 
f loneliness and meaninglessness and frustration 
vhich comes when life loses purpose. Even if much 
f this literature is not an expression of the Chris- 
jan answer, it seems to us, nevertheless, to be deal- 
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Christmas Book Section 


Books Are 
Weapons in the 


War of Ideas 


ing with the basic questions. These are often the 
same questions with which the Christian religion is 
most directly concerned. 

From the Christian point of view we may learn 
much from this literature about what the problems 
of people are. If we are alert, we may find what Hal- 
ford Luccock calls “the sacrament of disturbance.” 
This, he says, saves religion from the soporific of its 
own anthems. “Literature acts as an open window 
into the sanctuary through which the screams of life, 
its wails, its fighting cries, its hollow revelry, come 
in to mix with the ‘peace, perfect peace’ of the hymn- 
book. Its often unconscious pictures of the futility of 
life, empty of faith, comes as a challenge to faith; its 
dramas of bankruptcy of hope may comfort and stir 
those who believe in divine resources in life; its 
aching portrayals of the oppressed may bring rebirth 
to those who pray to the God of Amos and of Jesus; 
its deep etchings of the loneliness of man without 
God may act as a divine recommissioning to those 
not wholly dead’’. 

Mr. Krutch, in a brilliant essay recently published 
in the New York Times, suggests that a new Ameri- 
can literature has come of age. This new spirit is 
indicated in “an increased realization of the neces- 
sity for examining more closely fundamental prem- 
ises. Neither Dreiser’s rather old-fashioned village- 
atheist pessimism nor Sinclair Lewis’ rather naive 
faith in salvation by ‘culture’ would do. The pessimist 
had to move further into the subtler realm of ex- 
istentialism, either theistic or atheistic. The optimist 
had to found his faith on a belief subtler than Lewis’ 
in the dignity, the freedom and perhaps the respon- 
sibility of man.” Ernest Hemingway, with great 
artistry and a classically simple style, may represent 
life as essentially meaningless; but William Faulk- 
ner, who is perhaps our greatest, will not accept this 
as the theme of great literature. In his Nobel Prize 
Award speech in 1950 he said of writers such as 

continued on page 56 
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Just Published! 


“This author is rapidly becoming the most 
widely read in the field of Protestant literature... 
a top favorite in the field of religion.” 

—DANIEL POLING, Christian Herald 


Three famous translations: 


The YOUNG CHURCH in ACTION 


A Translation of the Acts of the Apostles “If any one were 
to come to me and ask for advice about a book dealing with 
the beginnings of Christianity this is the volume I would 
put in their hands... The translation is marked by lucidity, 
vigor and acute perception—the qualities which made Letters 
to Young Churches and The Gospels such a deserved success. 
—ROBERT J. MCCRACKEN, The Riverside Church $2.50 


LETTERS to YOUNG CHURCHES 


A Translation of the New Testament Epistles. “Epistles 
...as easy to read and understand verbally, whatever their 
deeper significance, as a well-written editorial.” 

—The New York Times S23 


THE GOSPE LS Translated into Modern English 


“It is so vivid and real that it seems to be out of today’s 
newspaper.”—H. W. F., Church Management $2.75 


THE CHURCH 
UNDER 
THE CROSS 


By J. B. PHILLIPS 


Here J. B. Phillips writes of dedicated men and women 
who “... have found that the way of the Cross is the way of 
real living, rich, satisfying and vital.” A strong and moving 
case for the cause of today’s missionary efforts, of universal 
Christian interest, $2.50 


Other J. B. Phillips best-sellers: 


Plain Christianity ¢ Appointment with God 
Your God Is Too Small * Making Men Whole 
New Testament Christianity 


If you face or share the 
urgent current needs 
of an older person—as 
relative, friend, or 
employer, you 

will welcome— 


HORIZONS FOR 
OLDER PEOPLE 


By George Gleason 


A timely book, covering the cares 
and affairs of people over 65, fits the 
great current interest in these indi- 
viduals. Extensive in range it supplies 
practical information on financial se- 
curity, employment, housing, health, 
recreation, church and community 
activities and service. Probably $2.75 


RR RR iter ar a oa cans ccc nae con Naa anat enna atsannn 


scr au ee ena 


If you find religious i itian 
words a stumbling __ RDS 

block pl OP logy 
ock please 0 omer 
ETD py, 


read— 


SOME CHRISTIAN 
WORDS 


By W. R. Matthews 


Such key words as Holy, Sin, For- 
giveness, Salvation, Life Eternal, help 
to give a clear knowledge of the Chris- 
tian message when they are really un- 
derstood. Originally radio talks, these 
explanations stimulate and lead to im- 
portant Christian realizations. A popu- 
lar, conversational style makes the 
book easy and enjoyable reading as 
well as instructive. $1.75 


More profitable Bible 
study for adults 


BIBLE STUDY 
FOR 


GROWNUPS. 


By Frank Eakin 


Adults, individually and in groups, 
can enjoy comprehensive information 
about the Bible and absorb techniques 
for further study. The opening of the 
two Testaments, Genesis and Matthew, 
are used as key books. The material is 
condensed, analyzed, and applied to 


current life situations. “... definite ap- 
peal for the lay reader.”—R. P. TuBBy, 
Library Journal, $3.95 
The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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feral be aT i in 


GAIN we come to our annual Fall 

Book Issue. This year it is by far 

ne largest we have had. Before pro- 

seeding to the many pages of reviews 

1aat follow, let me make a suggestion 

n behalf of the world of books in 
eneral. 


Many of us feel depressed by the 
icreasing materialism and commer- 
lalization that have encroached upon 
ae season of Christmas. The Christ- 
as gift has an honorable heritage, 
nd anyway it is here to stay. Yet 
ne emphasis on things is to be de- 
lored. May I suggest books as a cate- 
ory of items least inappropriate to 


Reviewed by Edmund Fuller 


Christmastide. Books, it is true, are 
physical realities, but in their es- 
sence they are not material. They are 
the products of the flow of creativity, 
of man’s minor and limited share in 
the mind of the Maker, as Dorothy 
Sayers has observed. They have an 
effect, and a lastingness, unrelated to 
their physical natures as so much 
gross paper and ink. If you give a 
well chosen book at Christmas you 
are offering perhaps one of the least 
ephemeral, least narrowly material 
items to be found in the glittering ar- 
ray of things dangled before us in a 
Holy Season. 

Edmund Fuller 


SOETGENERAT NOTE 


OUTH AFRICA IN TRANSITION. By 
\lan Paton. Photographs by Dan 
Veiner. Scribners. Unpaged. $5.00. 


Here is one of the beautiful, stir- 
ing and important books of the sea- 
on. It is a collaboration between the 
ifted South African novelist and 
hampion of human rights and dig- 
ities, and one of America’s fine pho- 
ygraphers. Mr. Paton conducted Mr. 
Veiner on a tour of the Union of 
outh Africa. That troubled country’s 
eoples, cities and terrain are pic- 
ured here, with brief but informa- 
ive and eloquent commentaries by 
ne author. As a photographer, Mr. 
Veiner’s special interest is in people, 
nd we cannot but thank him for the 
ich portraiture here. We could wish 
aat there were even more of the ter- 
ain than we are offered, but never- 
1eless there are sufficient riches of 
zat sort in the book to give us a good 
uste of the diversity and majesty of 
outh Africa’s physical environment. 


We are shown such sights as a 
form over the barren Great Karroo, 
1e rolling Transkei country, moun- 
ins in Swaziland and the mountains 
f the Cape of Good Hope, and the val- 
y of the Umgeni River in the area 
f Mr. Paton’s own residence in 
fatal. 


Humanly we are shown the vigor, 


strength, and joy of the black and col- 
ored peoples (a South African dis- 
tinction), and we are shown the squal- 
or of their shantytown lives in some 
areas. We see a bit of their life on the 
reserves, and their lives in the indus- 
tries and the mines. We see some of 
white South Africa, especially the 
Afrikaners, but not so much as I could 
wish. In general, admirable and re- 
warding as the book is, I wish it had 
had a broader, more systematic and 


comprehensive plan. 

Apart from the short captions, 
some of which are most deft in sug- 
gesting implications, there is an In- 
troduction, together with a page or 
so of text to introduce each of the 
larger groupings of pictures. All these 
are marked by Mr. Paton’s ability to 
say much in little space. 

His convictions are clearly affirmed. 
Africa looks “to a day when no skill, 
no knowledge, no occupation, and 
therefore no right and no responsibil- 
ity, will be closed to Africans. One 
thing is certain. Such a day is coming. 
How long it will take, no one can say.” 
The book, therefore, is a partial “rec- 
ord of one of the stages of the jour- 
ney.” 

He gives us a vivid insight. into the 
religious conditioning of the Dutch 
voortrekkers, who fanned north from 
the Cape to the inland. “The Bible 
was their constant companion, and in 
particular they were attracted by the 
stories of the patriarchs, which 
seemed so relevant to their hard and 
lonely life. Who indeed could have 
been nearer to the patriarchs than 
they themselves, as they moved or so- 
journed in the wilderness with their 
flocks and herds, their menservants 
and maidservants, with a determina- 
tion to be faithful and survive?” 


Tribal reserve in Natal: From Alan Paton’s South Africa In Transition. 
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The gift in keeping 
with the season is an 


OXFORD 


07333x 


Fe Christmas, or whenever 
you think of a loved one, re- 
member that an Oxford Prayer 
Book is always appreciated. The 
Custodian’s certificate in each 
book and on each box is your 
guarantee of absolute textual ac- 
curacy. The Oxford name is your 
guarantee of the highest quality 
and the finest workmanship. 


Oxford Prayer Books are avail- 
able in three sizes and a wide 
range of styles and colors, en- 
suring you a Prayer Book suitable 
for any gift occasion. In the pop- 
ular handy size (3% x 5%”) 
three excellent gift editions are — 


07310 White Moroccoette, wash- 
able, limp, round corners, gold 
edges, gold cross. Gift-boxed. For 
baptismal, confirmation or marriage 
certificate, specify BC, CC, or MC. 
%e” thick. $4.25 
07316 French Morocco, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges, gold 
cross. In black, blue, or red. %&” 
thick. $5.00. Ultrathin Oxford India 
Paper Edition (07316x) $6.00 


07333x Morocco, hand grained, 
limp, round corners, gold edges, 
gold cross, gold fillet, Ultrathin 
Oxford India Paper. Only %” thick. 
Black. $8.00 


Blue (07334x), Maroon (07336x), 
or Red (07337x) $8.00 
More than 40 styles — 
from 75¢ to $12.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., 
114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 
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This book has much to say, by in- 
direction, to Americans in our own 
dilemma of race. Though the subjects 
of some of its pictures are ugly, the 
book has the deepest (and most re- 
ligious) beauty; that is, the beauty of 
all aspects of truth or reality. It would 
make a fine gift for anyone who has 
an interest in its subjects and themes. 


AFRICA’S CHALLENGE TO AMERICA. 
By Chester Bowles. University of 
California Press. 1384 pp. $2.75. 


You might bracket your reading of 
this with Alan Paton’s South Africa 
in Transition. Thomas K. Finletter 
observes in a Foreword that Mr. 
Bowles, since long before the death of 
Stalin, has been anticipating the So- 
viet policy of moving into new areas, 
crucial areas, with economic and po- 
litical stratagems to attempt to wrest 
the initiative from the free world and 
pose as the champion of the self- 
determination of peoples. Recently, 
American policy has been reacting, 
instead of acting. 

This brief book, developed from 
lectures at the U. of C., develops the 
above points and analyzes the dangers 
and opportunities for the U. S. on the 
whole continent of Africa. We con- 
front, there, what Bowles calls “the 
Revolution of Rising Expectations.” 
His analysis, continent embracing, is 
most concise and informative. The 
U. S., he insists, must not allow the 
initiative and opportunity to slip 
away or be hijacked. We must ‘‘come 
to view the Soviet challenge not nega- 
tively as a mortal danger, but posi- 
tively as an opportunity for which the 
continuing political, social and indus- 
trial revolution of Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Henry Ford has equipped us as 
no other people on earth.” 


SEGREGATION: The Inner Conflict in 
the South. By Robert Penn Warren. 
Random House. 66 pp. $1.95. 


In all the spate of words poured 
out over the issue of desegregation 
of Southern schools, I don’t know of 
any single statement that offers so 
much light with so little heat as Mr. 
Warren’s brief book. I would eall it 
a must item for anyone who is con- 
cerned about the problem and feels 
a sense of responsibility about it as 
a citizen, North or South. 

As a Southerner, he went from the 
North where he had long been work- 
ing down to travel through Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. He tried to sense the 
tone of these areas, and he talked in- 
formally with black and white, with 
both pro- and anti-segregationists, 
with intemperate hostile people and 
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with friendly, troubled people. 
The skills of the novelist blende 
with those of the reporter enable M 
Warren to give us vivid flashes 
opinion. A girl in Mississippi: “I 3 
it’s all happening inside of me, ever 
bit of it.” Warren feels the same wa 
A Negro school teacher in Tennesse 
“You got to try to be fair.” A Ne 
on gradual measures: “Yes, if it ws 
in good faith. If you could depend ¢ 
it.” A Memphis taxi driver, in answ‘ 
to the question ‘“What’s coming” 
“Lots of dead niggers ’round her 
that’s what’s coming.” An editor ° 
Tennessee: “There’s a fifth colum 
of decency here, and it will, in the en 
betray the extremists, when the po) 
ticians get through.” A woman; | 


can’t feel the same way about a Neg 
as a white person. It’s born in me. BI 
I pray I’ll change.” 

Mr. Warren says, “Responsibi 
is a seamless garment.’ The Nor) 
wears it, too. Yet when he came ba) 
North, he felt a certain relief frev 
the immediate pressure of respons 
bility. An eloquent self-examinatic 
closes this probing little book, whi! 
all should read. If the South can fai 
its situation and achieve “mor” 
identity,” he concludes, it may bea 
to offer leadership to the whole cow 
try. 


FDR: Years of Maneuver 


ROOSEVELT: THE LION AND T' 
FOX. By James MacGregor Bur! 
Harcourt, Brace. 553 pp. $5.75. || 

To the steadily growing literatu 
about FDR, Mr. Burns makes a val’ 
able contribution. His solid book, |! 
keeping with the title phrase fri 
Machiavelli concerning the elemex 
required in an effective prince, is p* 
marily a political biography. We <! 
whisked into the thick of Albany pal 
tics almost as soon as the book i 
begun. The book ends, for practi|! 


| 


, 


os 


jurposes, after the third term elec- 
jon, at the outset of the great war. 
[he rest of the story Mr. Burns 
ouches only in synopsis, first because 
he years of political maneuver had 
yeen his primary concern, and also 
jecause he feels that the new docu- 
mentary materials for an adequate 
‘tudy of the war years still are not 
iailable. 

I find myself carried back by the 
yook to the extraordinary gusto and 
uberance, in political life, of the 
toosevelt years. But in the process of 
e-living some of this, I find that Mr. 
3urns offers the behind-scenes stories 
hat are the essence of political his- 
ory. No better examples of this sort 
ff thing are available than his study 
if Roosevelt’s maneuvers for the 1932 
lomination and, especially fascinat- 
ng, for the third term nomination, 
yhich he was determined to get but 
rofessed not to want. 

The objectivity of this book is its 
trength, though that quality will be 
lisputed from two camps—those who 
dolize FDR and will not acknowledge 
us faults, and those who still war 
vith Roosevelt in the grave and will 
lot hear of his greatness. Several 
ages of pictures have been well- 
hosen to enrich the book. Mr. Burns’ 
ook is to be recommended not only 
iS a study of the man at its center, 
ut as a picture of the American polit- 
cal system in operation. 


HE CRUCIAL DECADE: AMERICA 
945-1955. By Eric F. Goldman. 
ifred A. Knopf. 208 pp. $4.00. 


Mr. Goldman is one of the most 
dept writers of contemporary politi- 
al history. This was established in 
fis study of the 1930s and the Roose- 
elt administration, Rendezvous with 
Jestiny (1952). Whether or not the 
ecade, 1945-55, is any more clearly a 
mit, or any more truly crucial, than 
ny other sequence of 10 years in 
aodern times, is open to debate. What 
$ certain is that many major transi- 
ions and tangible crises fall within 
hose years and Mr. Goldman has 
hrown them into vivid light for our 
xamination. 

Consider just the high dramatic 
lements: Truman’s accession to the 
residency, the Korean War, the 
facArthur recall, the 1948 election, 
he 1952 election and the Eisenhower 
ecession, and the McCarthy-Army 
earings. The book includes all such 
irge-scale matters, but packed in 
olidly with all the lesser, generally 
ttle known details that accompany, 
r lie between, big events. In mar- 
halling this material, Mr. Goldman 
; at once a responsible reporter and 


A NEW WORLD HISTORY OF ART. 
By Sheldon Cheney. Viking Press. 
676 pp. $8.50. 

Mr. Cheney’s World History of Art 
has been a standard American work 
on the subject ever since its first pub- 
lication in 1937. Now, almost twenty 
years later, it is re-published, bigger, 
better, handsomer than before. There 
are eight fine, big color prints in this 
new edition, whereas the original had 
none. My own favorite is a beautiful 
reproduction of El Greco’s ‘“‘View of 
Toledo.” After the Introduction there 
does not appear to be any two-page 
spread without at least one, and often 
more, black-and-white pictures—hun- 


From A New World History of Art by Sheldon Cheney 


dreds in all. 

Painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture are represented on a scope that 
sweeps from primitive cave art, 
through the ancient world, down to 
our contemporary art. The art of 
Asia is by no means slighted. The 
great Renaissance and immediate 
post-Renaissance painters are in their 
due proportion. 

Cheney always has been noted for 
his blending of the gifts of historian 
and critic. His revision of this work 
will give it a fresh lease on life and 
service. This beautiful volume will 
make a fine gift. It is a big value at 
its price. 


analyst (of unmistakably liberal 
bent) and a writer who is able to tell 
this rich story with all the excitement 
and often entertainment inherent in 
rie 

When he began the book, says Mr. 
Goldman, “I, like so many other 
Americans, was depressed by the 
post-war United States.” But for all 
the things he itemizes as the reasons 
for anxiety, before he was finished he 
saw the U. S. as “a country which is 
proving mature enough to perform 
that most difficult of tasks—adjust- 
ing rapidly to the irritatingly and the 
frighteningly new.... It is a moving 
experience to watch at close hand a 
nation of stirring traditions, caught 
off-guard and sloughed down in short- 
sightedness and meanness, begin to 
pull itself together and move along 
a path that could mean further great- 
ness.” Give Mr. Goldman a chance to 
share the experience with you. 
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THE OUTSIDER. By Colin Wilson. 
Houghton Mifflin. 288 pp. $4.00. 


Colin Wilson is a young English- 
man, in a turtleneck sweater, who 
does not feel at home in the world. 
Who can blame him? He has at- 
tracted an astonishing amount of ac- 
claim in England, and rather mixed 
early reports thus far in this coun- 
try, with a book called The Outsider. 
Let’s say at once there is no doubt 
that it’s brilliant. It is highly worth 
reading as an authentic voice of our 
age. 

Identifying and analyzing his 
“Outsider,” Mr. Wilson runs through 
a formidable range of writers and 
characters created by them. The ex- 
istentialists, of course, are at the 
heart of this examination, but it in- 
cludes every major writer of this cen- 
tury and some in the 19th, novelists, 
poets, playwrights, philosophers, the- 
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ologians. 

The Outsider, standing apart, is 
“the one man able to see.’’ On the 
other hand, there is a certain curse 
in his apartness. “He is never alive in 
what he does.” Again: “The Outsider 
is not sure who he is. ‘He has found 
an I, but it is not his true J.’ His main 
business is to find his way back to 
himself.” Now I feel Buber would be 
of help here. Whether the J of the Out- 
sider be his true one or not, he lacks 
a Thou. Again: “The Outsider wants 
to cease to be an Outsider.” It is im- 
possible to give more than a few such 
samples of the aspects of the Outsider 
as set forth. 

Strongly under the influence of 
Shaw, Mr. Wilson feels that modern 
man requires a religion, but it must 
be a “new religion.” Civilization re- 
quires “a religious attitude that can 
be assimilated as objectively as the 
headlines of last Sunday’s newspa- 
pers.” Yet he sees that the individ- 
ual’s problem is the opposite. The in- 
dividual attempting to see everything 
as a whole “begins that long effort as 
an Outsider; he may finish it as a 
saint.” 


AND WALK IN LOVE. By Henrietta 
Buckmaster. Random House. 404 pp. 
$3.95. 

As far as I am concerned, this is 
the book of the season in the field of 
Biblical novels. I have read many 
novels about St. Paul. Up to now, 
there has been nothing to stand be- 
side Sholem Asch’s fine work, The 
Apostle (Putnam). Miss Buckmas- 
ter’s And Walk in Love now can be 
placed solidly beside it on the shelf. 

A careful scholarship, sensitive 
Christian insight, and the skill of a 
story-teller are blended in this novel. 
It evokes for us a Saul-Paul whom we 
can accept as the apostle to the gen- 
tiles, and surrounds him with the fa- 
miliar cast of personages from Acts 
and the Epistles, each clothed like- 
wise with a credible and generally 
moving, and distinctly individualized, 
personality. 

Paul’s struggle against the Juda- 
izers dominates the story. His deci- 
sion to commit himself to Rome, and 
to go there, is for her a culmination. 
Hence, this story closes in the scene 
before Agrippa, the rest being 
treated in a brief epilogue. I recom- 
mend And Walk in Love. 


THE TRUMPET OF GOD. By David 
Duncan. Doubleday. 384 pp. $4.50. 
Mr. Duncan has told vividly and 
well the amazing and harrowing story 
of one of the most strange, tragic 
delusions in European history. We 
call it “The Children’s Crusade.” In 
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A. D. 1212, misled by visions and vi- 
sionaries, some thirty to forty thou- 
sand children of the Rhine Valley set 
out for the Holy Land on an intended 
mission of peace. They made a nearly 
incredible march over the Alps to 
Rome, with fearful suffering and loss 
of life. In Rome, Pope Innocent re- 
pudiated the venture and castigated 
the monk who had led it. Mr. Dun- 
can’s book gives us a sharp picture 
of these terrible and pitiful events. 


THE WONDERFUL WAY. By Frank A. 
Clarvoe. Henry Holt. 416 pp. $4.50. 
This novel is something of an 
anomaly, and the report I must give 
on it makes me feel like a beast. It 
traces the early career of a young 
Episcopal priest in the latter days of 
the horse-and-buggy era. It traces 
with much validity the struggle to 
find certainty and humility in the 
priestly vocation. Some people will 
like it. The Rev. Daniel Poling is wild- 
ly enthusiastic about it. But for all its 
human virtues, it is a wooden and 
dated piece of writing, in the vein of 
Barriers Burned Away or The Mag- 
nificent Obsession. I call it to your at- 
tention, but I cannot recommend it. 


THE LIFE AND ART OF ALBRECHT 
DURER. By Erwin Panofsky. Prince- 
ton University Press. 466 pp. $10.00. 


A lovely book on the great 16th- 
century German artist, with 325 re- 
productions of his work, both as 
painter and engraver, in which latter 
capacity he first became famous in all 
Europe. 

Mr. Panofsky sketches in a brief 
life of Durer, including a discussion 
of his unhappy marriage. Durer, in 
his growth, found little in common 
with the women who had continued 
to regard an artist in the narrow 
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sense of a craftsman, while Dure: 
grew in stature and “discovered tha 
art was both a divine gift and an in 
tellectual achievement requiring hu 
manistic learning, a knowledge o 
mathematics and the general attai 
ments of a ‘liberal culture’.” 

The author sums up Durer as “; 
man at once great, good and humaz 
... the most loyal of citizens, the mos; 
faithful of Christians, the most con) 
scientious of craftsmen and the bes: 
of friends.” 


| 


HEMINGWAY: The Writer As An Art 
ist. By Carlos Baker. Princeton Uni 
versity Press. 353 pp. $5.00. 

Although this is not a publicatio; 
of the current season, Princeton ha 
sent Carlos Baker’s well-known He 
ingway study for the present issue. 
treat it, therefore, as a gift sugges 
tion. It is generally acknowledged t! 
be the most penetrating and mog) 
comprehensive critical appraisal o 
the art and thought of this prominem 
figure in American letters. As suck 
I commend it to all who are intereste; 
in contemporary American writing 
or in Hemingway particularly. Thi 
is a new edition, enlarged to contaii 
a long chapter on The Old Man an: 
the Sea, which had not been publishe 
when this book first appeared. 


THE PROPHET AND THE KING. Bi 
Shirley Watkins. Doubleday. 382 py 
So.9 oR 

Here is a novel in the best vein 
Biblical re-creation. Miss Watkins rw 
tells, with great fidelity to the book 
of Samuel, the high tragedy of Sa 
She has placed him in juxtapositiai 
with Samuel and built upon the tex 
sions of their strange co-destini 
Samuel is seen in complexity, tryin! 
to suppress the pridefulness which fF} 
recognizes in himself in his persona 
hostility to the man whom he mui 
anoint as King. The picture of th! 
prophet as both sinful man am 
spokesman of God is excellentli} 
realized. 

Miss Watkins’ Saul is well built ul 
in his tragic dimensions. She he 
enormous sympathy for him and com 
pels us to share it. The portrait ¢ 
David, too, is adequate and leads mii 
to associate this novel with Glady 
Schmitt’s David the King (Dil 
Press) of some years ago. I recor 
mend The Prophet and the King as\ 
book that justifies the elaboration «/ 
the great Old Testament stories. | 


THE MAGNIFICENT THREE. By Gra! 
Petitelerc. Crown. 319 pp. $3.50. 
This is a novel about Paul and h: 
association with Prisca and Aquil! 
The emphasis is on his gradual mo// 


Byard Rome, and it culminates in 
lis martyrdom there. There is noth- 
ng harmful in it, if you care to read 
t, but it is the romanticized ap- 
roach, an essential vulgarization in 
tself, and it lacks any stature of 
vriting. 


[HE UNICORN; And Other Poems. By 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Pantheon. 
6 pp. $2.75. 

These poems by Mrs. Lindbergh 
vere written over a span of years 
rom 1935 to 1955. They are grouped 
ere under the themes Love, Death, 
Japtive Spirit, Open Sky, and Wind 


7 Time. It is possible that the col- 
ection, which takes its name from 
me long poem standing unto itself, 
will achieve a general acceptance 
vider than most books of poetry be- 
ause of the fact that its tones and 
nsights are intimately related, at 
many points, to the themes of Mrs. 
sindbergh’s immensely popular Gift 
“rom the Sea. Some of its images are 
e-encountered here in a different 
node. 

Mrs. Lindbergh is a poet of simpli- 
ity and fairly direct emotional com- 
nunication. Her themes are central 
0 universal experience. A Christian 
pirit pervades them, without insis- 
ence or overtness. One of the loveliest 
f the poems, “Saint For Our Time,” 
leals with the legend of Christopher. 

The response to poetry is intimate 
md personal. I offer you some of her 
ines—the rest you must do for your- 
elf. 

No solvent left but love. Whose love? 
My own? 

And is one asked to love the harsh un- 

known? 

Iam no Francis who could kiss the lip 

Of alien leper. Caught within the grip 

Of world un-faith, I cannot even pray, 

And must I love? Is there no other 
way? 

Suffering without name or tongue or 
face, 

Blindly I crush you in my dark em- 
brace! 

The Unicorn, at discretion, might 


vake an excellent gift for many 
yomen. 


OVER THE BRIDGE. By Richard 
Church. Dutton. 231 pp. $3.75. 

A well known British novelist, poet 
and essayist here writes the begin- 
ning of an autobiography—the story 
of his youth in the somewhat de- 
pressed Battersea section of London. 

Above all else it offers a picture of 
rich family life, with his parents and 
his brother Jack. This was a family 
of humble means but enormous spirit, 
of standards and some substantial 
education. The story is a chronicle of 
the awakening to environment and to 
vicissitude, of the unfolding of as- 
pects of life. One of the best chapters, 
“The Fourth Dimension,” captures 
the magical change that came with 
the sudden accomplishment of read- 
ing and the ability to tell time: “It is 
an understatement to say that I be- 
gan to read. I stepped into another 
life.’ Then there is the time when 
Scripture, laboriously memorized by 
rote, was suddenly kindled into the 
vital awareness of God, when the 
opening lines of John I set him tin- 
gling and he “saw a new skyline de- 
fined.” 

His closing lines typify the beau- 
ties of the book. At the end of “that 
paradisial decade of innocence which 
opened the twentieth century to me, 
I can hear still the crunching and 
stamping of wheels and horses’ 
hooves, as the hearse bearing my 
mother’s body turned from our front 
door, to be the first vehicle to cross the 
loose-metalled, newly-making road 
beside the house, watched reverently, 
cap in one hand, an axe in the other, 
by the workmen who were felling the 
aspen trees and silencing their music, 
the very voice of the past.” 


THREE SAINTS AND A SINNER. By 
Louise Hall Tharp. Little, Brown. 406 
pp. $5.00. 

The author of The Peabody Sisters 
of Salem now gives us a group biog- 
raphy of Julia Ward Howe, her sis- 
ters Louisa and Annie, and the fam- 
ily black sheep, their brother Sam 
Ward. Julia, of course, wrote the Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic. Sam Ward, 
after squandering his own and his 
sisters’ inherited fortune, picked up 
another in the Gold Rush, lost that, 
and got a third in his fame as “King 
of the Lobbyists.” 

Miss Tharp achieves both superb 
biography and social history as she 
traces the ‘three graces of Bond 
Street” and their talented scamp of a 
brother. Julia was the crusader. 
Louisa married a sculptor and became 
a lavish expatriate in Rome. Anne 
Eliza married a nephew of Napoleon 
and lived in a Bonaparte palace at 
Bordentown, N. J. Well illustrated, a 
solid book, highly recommended. 
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A PATH THROUGH GENESIS 
by Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


A scholarly but delightfully written com- 
mentary, recommended to everyone not 
committed to the view that every word of 
Genesis is straight history. $4.00 


CONTEMPORARY 
CHURCH ART 
by Anton Henze 


Introduction by Maurice Lavanoux 


125 lerge photographs of modern 
churches, vestments, etc., in America and 
Europe, 64 pages of text. Designed to be 
useful, but also a superb gift book. $7.50 


THEY SAW KIS GLORY 
by Maisie Ward 


The findings of recent critical and arche- 
ological scholarship which have thrown 
co much new light on the Gospels and 
Acts, brought together into one handy, 
pleasantly written volume. $4.50 


THE HOLY BIBLE 
Translated by Msgr. Knox 
IN ONE VOLUME 


“Of all modern versions this is the one 
that has most direct appeal, especially to 
the sensitive and discriminating reader.” 
—Robert C. Dentan, Professor of Old 
Testament at the General Theological 
Seminary in The New York Times Book 
Review. 


Editions available: Regular: cloth, $7.50. Family: 
cloth, red edges, 8 pages for family records, 
$8.50. Leather: gold edges and stamping, boxed, 
$15.00. As above, but bound in Morocco, $25.00. 
Leaflet showing exact reproduction of two pages 
sent on request. 


Order from any bookstore 


Extracts from the first two books above, reviews 
of the others (including the whole of Mr. Dentan’s 
review) appear in Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUM- 
PET. To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, send 
a card to E. MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD «¢ New York 3 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


ARCHIBALD THE ARCTIC. By Archi- 
bald Lang Fleming. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. 399 pp. $5.00. 

Here, in terms of the autobiogra- 
phy of a late, distinguished bishop, is 
a highly interesting chapter in mod- 
ern Anglican missionary history. 
John Buchan remarked that “Archi- 
bald the Arctic is the most romantic 
signature in the world.” That exotic 
title, which he was the first to wear, 
was the culmination of years of dedi- 
cated labor that combined the roles 
of missionary and explorer reminis- 
cent of some of the classic patterns in 
the history of the expansion of Chris- 
tianity. The Diocese of the Arctic 
comprises two and three-quarter mil- 
lion square miles. The far-ranging 


Bishop Archibald Lang Fleming 


travels involved in its administration 
earned for Fleming the nickname, 
“The Flying Bishop.” 

The book is not only Church his- 
tory, but part of the story of the open- 
ing of the Arctic. Fleming, as a 
young man before ordination, was the 
first white man to explore by way of 
land the Foxe Channel region of Baf- 
fin Island in the Hudson Straits area. 
For this he was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society. He knew 
hardship and danger many times dur- 
ing his career of some forty years in 
the Arctic. 

As priest and missionary, he did 
the long, difficult work that led to the 
creation of the vast Diocese of the 
Arctic, carrying the news of Christ 
to peoples of the utmost primitivism 
and karrenness of existence. The Es- 
kimo honored him by accepting him 
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as one of them, in the course of his 
efforts to help liberate them from “the 
filth, the fear, and the famine that 
once ruled the Eskimo.” 

Back on visits to the great cities, 
Bishop Fleming sometimes was ap- 
palled at the nature of the disputes 
and controversies that he saw within 
his own communion. From the per- 
spective of the North such differences 
were not live issues. After his vivid 
picture of Arctic life, we live with this 
unusual man in retirement, under the 
heart condition that ended his life be- 
fore this book was published. There 
are several pages of good pictures. 


BASIC WRITINGS OF ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS. Edited by Anton C. Pegis. 
Random House. 2 Vols. bowed. 2,360 
pp. $10.00. 


The beautiful books represent a tre- 
mendous value for their price. The 
editor, Anton C. Pegis, is a colleague 
of Gilson’s, and is president of The 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Stu- 
dies, Toronto, where Gilson teaches 
and the Gilson books are prepared. 

With the exception of some rela- 
tively brief selections from the 
Summa Contra Gentiles, the contents 
of these two volumes are drawn from 
the Summa Theologica. Actually the 
order of the material corresponds 
helpfully with the basic editorial con- 
ception of the Gilson book, heighten- 
ing the advantages of using the two 
together. Professor Pegis’ Introduc- 
tion is a valuable aid, and the detailed 
outline form in which the Table of 
Contents for Aquinas always is of- 
fered facilitates the finding of ma- 
terial. 


BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
Thurston & Attwater. P. J. Kenedy. 
4 Vols. 2,824 pp. $39.50. 

This recent revised edition of a 
Roman Catholic classic of hagiogra- 
phy reminds me of the man who 
owned a chair George Washington 
had sat in. Through the years it had 
been restored by a new seat, new 
back, new arms and new legs, but the 
owner proudly showed it as Washing- 
ton’s chair. That is about the relation 
which the present valuable work 
bears to the Rey. Alban Butler’s 
Lives, first published around 1759. 

Of course, there has been a lineage 
of editions and revisions. The modern 
reader wants to know, however, after 
the bow made to Butler’s tradition, 
that this is in the vital sense a work 
of able contemporary scholarship. 
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The eighteenth century language an 
the superfluous pietistic homilie 
have disappeared. Now it is a kind 0 
dictionary of saintly biography, con 
cise, critical and factual, well-propor 
tioned in its allotments of space, wit] 
excellent bibliographical data. But 
ler’s original work contained abou 
1,486 entries; the present set con 
tains about 2,565. 

The late Herbert Thurston, S. J. 
and Donald Attwater are the editor 
and writers of the present text. Mr 
Attwater’s Preface makes clear th 
conception that has governed a 
work. It is critical in the sense o 
careful factual scrutiny (so was But 
ler, relative to his time) and also i 
the sense (unlike Butler) of roe 
ing the fact that saints, too, are fault; 
men. He cites words of Francis d| 
Sales: ‘There is no harm done to th/ 
saints if their faults are shown a 
well as their virtues. But great harr: 
is done to everybody by those hagiog) 
raphers who slur over the faults, be # 
for the purpose of honoring the saint 

. or through fear of diminishin) 
our reverence for their holiness. . 
These writers commit a wron 
against the saints and against thi 
whole of posterity.” 

Naturally there are many martyr 
here and some workers of miracle: 
but the preponderant emphasis, a| 
Cardinal Spellman notes in a Fora 
word, is “that Sainthood is attainei 
not necessarily in doing the extraorm 
dinary, but in doing the ordinary ex 
traordinarily.” 

Many minor saints or beatified per 
sons receive a few lines or a paral 
graph. The treatment of the large 
figures is ample. A few instances « 
random: St. John Chrysostom r 
ceives 5 pages; Augustine, 8; Thoms) 
Aquinas, 444; Francis of Assisi, 14) 
Francis Xavier, 7; Loyola, 7; Stepha® 
the Martyr, 11%; John of the Cross, j 
and so forth. { 

Unquestionably it is a valuabit 
work for reference and browsing. | 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHER!) 
Edited and translated by Henry Bak 
tenson. Oxford University Press. 428 
pp. $4.00. 

Here in a splendidly compact, on)! 
slightly larger than pocket-size folk 
mat, is a well annotated, newly tran’ 
lated selection from the writings |) 
the Fathers from St. Clement | 
Rome to St. Athanasius. This includ| 
Ignatius, Justin Martyr, Irenaev# 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandrit? 
Origen and Cyprian, and also portio|ll 
of the Didache. Mr. Bettenson hilt 
striven to represent the major ddil 
trinal themes of these men and thee 
times. He has done an excellent j/|!) 
within so relatively small a compai? 


A Cross from Asia Minor 


\ TREASURY OF THE CROSS. By 
Vadeleine S. Miller. Harper. 240 pp. 
$3.95. 

_ This interesting, informal book on 
she history and lore of the great 
christian symbol, the Cross, was re- 
viewed on August 19. I bring it to 
your attention again at this time as 
1 possible Christmas gift item. 


-IGHT FROM THE ANCIENT PAST. By 
Jack Finegan. Princeton University 
Press. 500 pp. $7.50. 


This book, some ten years old, with 
1 well-established place, is recom- 
mended as a companion to the West- 
minster Historical Atlas. Mr. Fine- 
yan defines his subject in a subtitle 
is “The Archaeological Background 
f the Hebrew-Christian Religion.” 
His is the most complete study so 
lirected with which I have any ac- 
juaintance. In time it extends from 
some 5000 years B.C. to A.D. 500, 
und geographically it ranges from the 
Pigris-Huphrates valley through the 
xpansions of the late Roman Empire. 

The style is most readable, even for 
he lay person simply desiring to ex- 
end his knowledge of biblical back- 
rrounds, and at the same time the 
locumentation, indexing and biblical 
ext references are extensive. Physi- 
ally, the volume is handsome and the 
ext is supported by 204 excellently 
eproduced pictures. Light From the 
Ancient Past would make an excellent 
rift book for any person to whose in- 
erest it is appropriate. 


HE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, Vol. 6. 
lbingdon Press. 1,144 pp. $8.75. 
This massive commentary draws 
ow to within one volume of comple- 
ion, and with the present Volume 6 
he Old Testament is concluded. This 
ook contains Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
laniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
onah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
ephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and of 


course, Malachi. (It carries me back 
to the time when they were drilled 
into my head, by rote, in Sunday 
School, and a good thing, too.) 

Twenty-three scholars have con- 
tributed to the introductions, exege- 
sis, and exposition of these fifteen 
O. T. books. Among them are Robert 
C. Dentan (Zechariah and Malachi), 
Bishop William Scarlett (Jonah), 
Hughell E. W. Fosbroke (Amos), and 
Charles L. Taylor, Jr. (Nahum, Ha- 
bakkuk, and Zephaniah), to single out 
some of the Episcopal hands set to 
this great work. 

Extended comment is out of the 
question in a single volume so 
crammed with materials as this. Let 
me simply say that it sustains the 
general level of the series. It might be 
added, too, that the fifteen books here 
studied are among those for which 
such excellent exegesis and exposi- 
tion are in some instances particular- 
ly needed (as with Ezekiel) or espe- 
cially rewarding (as with Hosea and 
Amos) for the lay reader eager to 
enrich his familiarity and grasp of 
tineyO we 


THE HEIRLOOM BIBLE. Hawthorn 
Books. 1540 pp. 74% « 10%%. $25.00. 

Indeed the Heirloom Bible is a 
handsome product. It contains the Old 
and New Testaments, and Apocrypha, 
in the King James Version, plus 112 
pages of concordance and index. 
There is also a section of commentary 
on the many fine pictures which are 
the distinguishing feature of this edi- 
tion. At the front of the book are 
rather ornate pages, which frankly, 
I do not like, for the recording of 
marriages, deaths, and births. The 
text is set in large, clear type on a 
well-designed page. 

The pictures, however, are the re- 
markable aspect of this Bible. In the 
major sequence, there are forty-eight 
full-page color prints of exceptional 
quality. They were selected by a Brit- 
ish art critic from museums in many 
countries representing a wide range 
of the classical masters. Moreover, 
these are not pictures that have been 
seen over and over, some of them here 
reproduced in color for the first time. 
Their effect is most impressive, since 
the greater number bleed off the page 
around all edges of this large format. 
Hight additional full-page color re- 
productions (bringing the total num- 
ber to 56) are a special feature, 
printed in Holland; a reproduction of 
van der Weyden’s “Descent from the 
Cross” with a series of details. All 
the other pictures, and the text also, 
were printed in England. 

If you want what we might call an 
‘institutional’ family Bible, here you 
have it. 
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HOOKER’S THEOLOGY 
OF COMMON PRAYER 


By JOHN S. MARSHALL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


PAPER EDITION $2.50 
CLOTHBOUND $4.00 
POSTPAID 


In this book Hooker gives us the 
answer to many of the puzzling ques- 
tions we ask about our Book of 
Common Prayer. Why set forms of 
worship? Why holy days? Why the 
petitions of the litany? Why infant 
baptism? Why Holy Communion? 
Why deacons, priests and bishops? 
Here is a book revealing to church- 
men the theology of their Prayer 
Book as conceived by the greatest of 
Anglican theologians. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


gy. 
=: A lovely Christmas gift 
aS : 

: for a young child 


My Friend 
God 


By ELAINE ST. JOHNS 


HE sTorRY of a little girl and the 

help she receives from her good 

friend, God — at play, when 

she is in trouble, when she is 

in pain. A beautiful book 

acceptable to all faiths. 

Profusely illustrated in 

color and black and white 

by Dorothy Teichman. 
$2.75 at all bookstores 


E. P, DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


GOOD NEWS FOR AUTHORS WITH 
FAITH IN THEIR WORK: 


YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED 


As one of the largest 
leading publishers in the 
U. S., we can edit, design, print, 
distribute and promote 


_ your book. Our plan insures prompt 
Publication. Send manuscript for free report, 
or write for brochure E. 


Pageant Press, inc., 130 West 42nd St., N.Y. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN OLD TESTAMENT 
TIMES: By EH. W. Heaton. Illus. by 
Marjorie Quennell. Scribners. 240 pp. 
$3.95. 

Here is the companion volume to 
A. C. Bouquet’s Everyday Life in 
New Testament Times (Scribner) re- 
viewed in these pages two years ago. 
Canon Heaton leads us through just 
about every aspect of ancient Hebrew 
life, whether of wandering nomads, 


THE BIBLE FOR FAMILY READING. 
Prepared by Joseph Gaer and Chester 
C. McCown. Little, Brown. 752 pp. 
$7.50. 


A number of “reader’s Bibles” of 
one sort or another are or have been 
upon the market. They are of varying 
merit. The Bible for Family Reading 
I think is the best of its kind that I 
have ever seen. For one thing, it is 
substantial and does include the 
greater part of the Bible. The intro- 
ductory matter is good, though ele- 
mentary to one who has done a rea- 
sonable amount of Bible study. One of 
the best features is the appended ma- 
terial, to both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in which everything that has 
been omitted is noted and summa- 
rized. By this useful device the frame 
of the whole book is filled out. Mr. 
Gaer has been especially skilful in his 
concise summation of the laws of 
Moses. 

The books of the O. T. are set in 
their presumed historical sequence. 
The text of both Testaments is a modi- 
fied adaptation, primarily based on 
the King James version. 

In the N. T. the four Gospels have 
been woven into one narrative se- 
quence, the appendix noting the way 
the Gospels have been drawn upon, 
and remarking the variations. Dr. 
Chester C. McCown, Dean Emeritus 
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or town or city dwellers. Military life 
is shown, religious life, and that of 
the workers in all the types of primi- 
tive industry then known. Numerous 
drawings and some photographs help 
us to see it. Although the book ad- 
dresses itself specifically to young 
people of about high school age, the 
truth is that it is just as much a help- 
ful Bible study aid and information 
source to adults, as well. 


of the Pacific School of Religion, is 
co-editor for the N. T. Mr. Gaer is 
known for many books in religious 
and biblical study, especially his fine 
volumes on the lore of the Old and 
New Testaments, both of which were 
reviewed in these pages some years 
ago. Those who feel a desire or need 
for a Bible in other than the formal 
canonical form will do well to consider 
this one. 


BILLY GRAHAM: The Personal Story 
of the Man, His Message, and His 
Mission. By Stanley High. McGraw- 
Hill. 274 pp. $3.95. 

I recommend this thoroughgoing 
account of the life and work, to date, 
of Billy Graham. I’m frank to say that 
I’ve never known what to make of 
him, and am far from sure that I do 
yet, but this volume is absorbing and 
impressive. The author is a Reader’s 
Digest editor (which doesn’t help), 
who has observed and written about 
Graham over quite a period of time. 
He does an able and, I think, reason- 
ably objective job. 

Mr. High estimates that Billy has 
preached, face to face, to more listen- 
ers than any other man in Christian 
history, claiming some 20,000,000. He 
further estimates some 1,000,000 con- 
versions, with a high ratio of perma- 
nence. The story of his world tours, of 
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the amazing organization and va 
financial operation involved is fantas 
tic. All these statistics bemuse me an 
they do not explain the person o 
Billy Graham. 

As Mr. High sees it, Graham is iy 
the direct line of George Whitefield! 
John Wesley, and Dwight L. Mood 
He is not unintelligent, but the intelk 
lect is not his channel of approach. Hi 
is honest and he is not arrogant. Hi 
said in London, “I have one fear and 
that is that you may be looking to: 
man to bring revival. No man can d 
that, only the Holy Spirit of God.” 

I think Mr. High’s biography ij 
worth reading for each man’s attemp 
to appraise the place and meaning 0% 
Billy Graham in the religious scene 


THE WESTMINSTER HISTORICA 
ATLAS TO THE BIBLE. Revised Edition) 
Edited by G. E. Wright & F. V. Fil 
son. Westminster Press. 130 pp. $7.50} 


Here is a biblical reference worl 
of the highest quality. I recommend ij! 
heartily for home, church school ang 
library. The number of pages is a de} 
ceptive indication of the wealth oid 
material, for the format is unusually) 
large, being 10 x 1414 inches. This 
makes possible the many fine, large 
color maps. 

William Foxwell Albright contrib: 
utes an essay on “The Rediscovery 04 
the Biblical World,” which introduce: 
us to the current status of archaeo! 
logical-historical studies of the Holyj 
Land and biblical backgrounds, ins 
cluding, of course, the Dead Sez 
Scrolls. I should say that the latter 
are discussed in the later text of thi 
book, Albright’s chapter being prig 
marily concerned with the major for} 
mal excavations of modern archaey 
ology. 

Throughout, in addition to thi 
many maps, excellently subdividew 
for period and special subject, thers 
are copious illustrations, well chose 
for subject, excellently reproduceé 
and unhackneyed. There is, for in! 
stance, an interesting aerial photo 07 
the Qumran Essene center, that — 
have never seen before, along witli 
many other fresh pictorial materials. | 

The large, two-column typographi) 
cal layout gives room for a text s¢ 
ample as to be a compact ancient his 
tory, carried up to the beginning oy 
the early expansion of Christianity 
after Constantine. There is a conven) 
ient chronological outline of ancien) 
history. Three thorough indexes hel | 
to make accessible the text and th? 
maps, and aid in the difficulties oi 
Arabic names. The Westminster His} 
torical Atlas to the Bible has a lon¢ 
established reputation, which will b/ 
made simply more firm by this en| 
larged and revised edition. : 


. 


ATLAS OF THE BIBLE. By L. H. Grol- 
mmberg. O. P. Nelson. 166 pp. $15.00. 


This Nelson Atlas reached me some- 
what later than the Westminster At- 
as, which circumstance governs the 
brder in which they have been re- 
jewed. Father Grollenberg’s work, 
riginally in Dutch, appears in the 
. 8. for the first time. It is a thing 
beauty and massive scholarship. 

The format is 1414 x 1034. It con- 

ins 35 color maps, plus two full- 
pread endpaper maps in color. There 

re 408 illustrations and a 26-page 
ndex. The text is, in effect, a compact 
mcient history. It stops with the 
cts of the Apostles. Father Grollen- 
berg has been at special pains, in both 
maps and pictures, to give every pos- 
sible aspect of data concerning the 
accurate dating of events, and the 
authenticity of sites. 
_ The book is sumptuous in its pho- 
tographs. There are numerous fine 
aerial photographs, for many of 
which no other word will do than stun- 
ning, such as a full-page photo of the 
incredibly tortuous path of the Jor- 
dan through a heavily forested sec- 
tion of its deep valley. I have never 
had the physical realities of the whole 
Biblical region brought home to me 
as graphically as in this book. 

It is almost painful for a reviewer 
to be confronted with both these At- 
lases at the same time. They share a 
common excellence. There is a differ- 
ence, which I believe can be resolved 
on the matter of price. The one that 


costs twice as much is not actually 
twice as good, yet in terms of the fac- 
tors that determine book costs, if you 
buy the more expensive one you will 
get a reasonable amount more by 
doing so. An individual must make a 
choice, but any school, college or li- 
brary should have both. 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. Edited 
by Victor Gollancz. Harper. 683 pp. 
$5.00. 


That most remarkable personality, 
Victor Gollancz, publisher, editor, 
writer, and I think I may add, mystic, 
gives to this book the defining sub- 
title: ““A Confession of Faith in the 
Form of an Anthology.” It expresses 
the progression of a man in body, 
mind, and spirit, from the moments 
of true self-discovery until death. 

It is an amazing collection of read- 
ings from all times and all places and 
all sorts and conditions of men. East 
and west are here. Poet, novelist, 
playwright, saint, theologian, philos- 
opher, historian—all find representa- 
tion. 

The structure of the book is sub- 
jective, personal, even “autobio- 
graphical.” Mr. Gollancz insists that 
it must be read straight through in its 
sequence, however leisurely the pace, 
if it is not to be “robbed of all its 
meaning as a book, and become noth- 
ing but a series of snippets.” Well, 
that is a stern requirement, to which 


continued on page 46 


‘CHOSE A PARSON. By Phyllis Stark. 
9aford University Press. 240 pp. 
g3.50. 

Phyllis Stark is the wife of the Rt. 
Rey. Leland Stark, Bishop Coadjutor 
f Newark. In this book, lighthearted 
jut with its undertones of serious- 
1ess, she has traced the lives of the 
Stark family from the days when she 
ind her husband first became ac- 
juainted with each other at Gustavus 
Adolphus College in St. Peter, Minn. 


It was during these college years 
that they gravitated to the Episcopal 
Church, and Leland, who had been 
headed toward the law, set a new 
course toward the priesthood. In a 
pattern highly familiar to many 
young priests and their wives, the 
Starks found themselves beginning 
their life together in a rural mission 
parish, ministering to four separate 
congregations in southern Minnesota. 

There was a move a few years later 
to Stillwater, and after that to the 
deanery of Calvary Cathedral in 
Sioux Falls, S. D. The next move was 
a drastic jump east to Washington, 
D. C., the Church of the Epiphany, 
upon which election to the House of 
Bishops was to follow. 

Mrs. Stark fills in this trail with a 
variety of family adventures, begin- 
ning with the having and raising of 
the boys Craig and Leighton, and in- 
cluding a Convocation on a Dakota In- 
dian reservation, the startling dis- 
covery in the deanery of a fearsome 
erittur that was half gorilla, half 
chimpanzee, and other predicaments. 

If you like this kind of chronicle, I 
think you will spend a pleasant time 
with the Stark family. 
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From the writings of 
EVELYN UNDERHILL — 


An Anthology 


OF THE 


Love of God 


Edited by the Right Reverend 
Lumsden Barkway, D.D., and 
Lucy Menzies. As the writings 
of Evelyn Underhill center 
upon the love of God, this 
anthology can in a very real 
sense be said to contain the 
heart of her message. Com- 
| piled from the major works 
| of this great devotional writer 
of the Anglican Church, it 
will prove highly rewarding 
reading at all times, and is 
especially recommended dur- 
| ing Lent. 
| “It is worth the price many 
| 


times over. Buy it and be 
thankful ... for years... .”— 


Home 


$3.50 at your bookseller 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


For 
you and 
OUT Sent forever 


The f Jeidoom Bible 


in the beloved King James Version 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 56 MAGNI- 
FICENT FULL COLOR REPRO- 
DUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST RELIGIOUS ART 


A Book to cherish for a lifetime, 
and to give to those you love and 
respect. In this beautiful family 
Bible you will find a unique 
blending of the sacred words of 
the beloved King James Version 
with the world’s greatest Biblical 
art masterpieces. Printed in clear, 
readable type, gilt-edged in 
24 carat gold, with parchment 
paper Family Register in five 
colors and gold, handsomely 
bound to last for generations, 
gift-boxed . . . a triumph of 
superb craftsmanship. Includes 
Apocrypha, 112-page Concord- 
ance and Index. 8” x 11” x 2h”. 
See this magnificent Bible at 
your bookstore today. Only $25 . 
“A sumptuous, beautifully printed - 
book.’ —SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER, 
Rector, Calvary Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburgh 

HAWTHORN BOOKS, Inc. 
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Thomas Nelson and Sons has been 
famous for fine bindings for almost a 
century. In our own bindery master 
craftsmen use more than 90 separate 
operations to fashion Prayer Books 
of beauty, durability and excellence. 
There are more than thirty editions of 
the Nelson Book of Common Prayer, 
ranging in price from 75¢ to $18. Each 
carries the official certification of the 
Custodian of the Standard Book of 
Common Prayer. Leather and leather- 
oid editions have 23 karat gold edges 
and each reflects the Nelson tradition of 
fine workmanship. Choose your Prayer 
Book from this popular selection, 
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For those who 
want the finest! 


NELSON BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


e0000! 
5000000000000000000° 
Order from your denominational 

house or bookstore. 


1861—A medium size Prayer Book 
(354” x 554”) bound in limp black 
leatheroid. $3.50 
1891—Black genuine leather binding, 
otherwise same as 1861. $5.00 
1891X — Bound in black genuine 
leather and printed on fine India 
Paper. The entire volume is only %%” 
thick. Otherwise same as 1861. $6.00 
1868—With Confirmation certificate. 
This edition is flexible-bound in white 
washable leatheroid with cross stamped 
in genuine gold. Gold edges. $4.00 
1869 — With Marriage certificate, 
otherwise same as 1868. $4.00 
The Litany and Altar Service are 
also available. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th St., New York 17 
Publishers of the RSV Bible 


A magnificent study of 
Thomism by one of the great 
theological writers of our time 
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The three parts of Etienne 
Gilson’s master work an- 
alyze St. Thomas’ views on 
God, on Nature, and on 
Morality. Also included is 
“A Catalogue of St. Thomas’ 
Works,” compiled by I. T. 
Eschmann, O.P., the most 
complete Thomistic bibli- 
ography to this time. 
Imprimatur. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY OF 


ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS 


By ETIENNE GILSON 
author of History of Christian 
at Sacer in the Middle Ages 
$7.50. RANDOM HOUSE 
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I confess I have not been able to com 
ply. I can believe it would have eve: 
richer rewards, so read. However, a 
a browsing book, and bedside boo 
alone it is most worthwhile. 

Some sections deal with the inne 
world, others with the outward worlc 
Of the latter, one which had a spel 
impact for me, is a section on thi 
subject of prisons and punishment. [ 
England many things have been sai) 
in praise of this unique book. I pas: 
on to you the comment of Fathei 
Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J.: “What | 
wonderful collection of jewels a 
every hue and rarity!” 


THE LIVING OF THESE DAYS. Bi 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper. 32 
pp. $4.00. 

This warm-spirited autobiograph 
of the celebrated liberal Baptist clei 
gyman makes its greatest historice 
contribution and achieves its broad 
est base of interest in Dr. Fosdick? 
own account of the famous Funda 
mentalist controversy that rocke 
American Protestantism in the 1920¢ 
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“The Jesse James of the theologic: 
world,” the conservative John Roa@! 
Straton once called him. Although th 
Catholic cannot stand in theologic: 
agreement with Dr. Fosdick, sure! 
none would gainsay the integrity ¢ 
the man and the grace of his lif!! 
with its many contributions to hi 
times. This book is a useful chronic|! 
of some important years in moder 
American religious history. 


—_W 
GIVE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS | 
for | 
CHRISTMAS 


Ask for special gift rates to subscribe 
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IMENSIONS OF CHARACTER. By 
nest M. Ligon. Macmillan. 497 pp. 
6.50. 


This is a massive and intensely 
echnical work in the sociological, sta- 
istical study of character and per- 
onality, with some particular bear- 
ng (though I confess myself baffled 
$s to what it is) on man’s religious 
ature or actions. Approaching the 
ook unaware of what it was, but as 
.man sometimes a practicing artist 
n the humanities, I find myself un- 
jeldingly hostile to what Dr. Ligon 
s doing. I do not regard character as 
usceptible to capture in these meth- 
ds, and I regard the attempt to do so, 
der whatever auspices, as a move 
oward the “abolition of man.’ With 
he frank acknowledgement that this 
Ss a prejudiced reaction I step aside 
nd leave it to those who wish to 
tudy man in this way. 


30D’S FOOL: ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
sy Francis C. Capozzi. Morehouse- 
rorham. 222 pp. $4.25. 

Father Capozzi, a priest who has 
ome from the Roman to the Angli- 
an Church, offers a life of Francis 
n which, avowedly, he has employed 
‘imaginative insight’ into the char- 
icter of his subject. In short, his 
nethod is close to that of the novelist. 
fhe result is a book undoubtedly in- 
eresting, which will reward reading. 
ts chief novelty of presentation is a 
ection built upon a tradition con- 
erning a sexual temptation which 
‘rancis is alleged to have rebuffed. 
f it has been “universally over- 
ooked,” as Father Capozzi says, per- 
laps it was for no other reason than 
hat it is not particularly interesting. 
n his treatment of this, and in the 
est of his book, he does not, in my 
pinion, approach the achievement of 
hat beautiful novel, The Perfect Joy 
f St. Francis, by Felix Timmermans, 
r the excellent Blessed Are the Meek, 
yy Zofia Kossak. Both these works of 
rt, it seems to me, go farther in in- 
ight and fidelity, not to mention 
eauty, than God’s Fool, falling as it 
loes somewhat awkwardly between 
iovel and biography. 


HE CHURCH IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By 
Latthew Spinka. Oxford University 
ress. 179 pp. $3.25. 

Dr. Spinka, an eminent Church his- 
Orian, particularly with regard to 
he Russian Church, denounces as 
raudulent the alleged separation of 
Jhurch and state in Soviet Russia. 
lis argument is that after first sub- 
nitting to the state in order to pre- 
erve the institution of the Church in 
tussia, the Patriarchs have allowed 
hemselves to become ever more fully 
ools of the state, serving the inter- 
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New 
Religious 
Books from 
Scribners 


Henry Sloane Coffin 


JOY IN BELIEVING 
Walter Russell Bowie, Editor 


The rich fruits from the thought 
and emotion of one of the in- 
spired and inspiring Christians 
of our time, beloved teacher for 
41 years at Union Seminary, New 
York. A veritable gold mine for 
ministers ... an excellent devo- 


tional book for laymen. 


$2.95 


Bryan Green 


BEING AND BELIEVING 


A new book by the magnetic 
speaker who is attracting large 
audiences wherever he goes—a 
highly successful attempt to ex- 
plain in popular terms funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith. 
For all denominations. 

$2.50 


E. Harris Harbison 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR 


IN THE AGE OF THE 
REFORMATION 


A fascinating picture, by an out- 
standing historian, of the scholar 
and his calling — Erasmus, 
Luther, Calvin, and others. By a 
Professor of History at Prince- 
ton. $3.00 


E. W. Heaton 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN 


OLD TESTAMENT TIMES 
Illustrated with 126 photographs 


A panorama of everyday Israel- 
ite life, from about 1250 to 586 
B.C., written in human terms. 
126 illustrations by Marjorie 
Quennell. A companion volume to 
Everyday Life in New Testament 
Times. $3.95 


Randolph Crump Miller 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The author of The Clue to Chris- 
tian Education shows the rela- 
tion of the Bible itself to the 
daily life of a growing person. 
Written by a Professor of Chris- 
tian Education at the Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School. $3.50 


Karl Barth 


CHURCH DOGMATICS 


The second giant volume of 
Barth’s great work on Church 
Dogmatics (Vol. 1, Pt. 2) under 
the general title of The Doctrine 
of the Word of God. Of great im- 
portance — an essential volume. 

$12.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 17 


Publishers of The Dictionary of the Bible and The 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
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PATHS OF SHINING LIGHT 
Vera Idol. The perfect gift—a book 
of devotions based on nature themes. 
Illustrated. 


THE GREATEST OF THESE... 


Jane Merchant. Eighty-six devotions 
in original prayer and poetry, with 
scripture readings. $1.50* 


RICHES OF THE KINGDOM 


Grace Noll Crowell. Twenty-five de- 
yotions for women—scripture, medita- 
tion, and prayer. $1.50* 


MOMENTS OF DEVOTION 


Grace Noll Crowell. More devotions 
by a beloved writer. Simple in plan, 
down-to-earth in content. $1.50* 


MEDITATIONS AND VERSE 


Ralph S. Cushman. Twenty-eight med- 
itations on living in two worlds, with 
scripture. $1.25* 


MORE HILLTOP 
VERSES AND PRAYERS 


Ralph S. Cushman. Poems by the 
author, arranged with prayers and 
scripture references. $1.25* 


WHY YOU SAY IT 


Webb B. Garrison. More than 700 
anecdotes about words and phrases you 
use every day. Illustrated. $3.95 


THEY BUILT FOR ETERNITY 


Gustav-Adolf Gedat. A panoramic 
view of ancient civilizations and their 
cultures. Illustrated. $5 


CROSS, SWORD AND ARROW 


Gladys H. Barr. A novel about the 
Children’s Crusade and a youth of the 
thirteenth century. $3 


fe * pocket-size books N 
e 
r) 


~ BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS a 


$2.50 ( 


ve Noll Crowell. Twenty-six medi- 


(; scripture passages. 


® 
\ Ralph S. Cushman. Devotions help- 
e 


Illustrated 
B MONK IN ARMOUR 
me Gladys H. Barr. A novel based on 


© Frank S. Mead. Revised and enlarged 
Nak doctrines, organization, and 


\ THINK ABOUT THESE THINGS 


e Jane Merchant. Eighty-six medita- 
tions. The companion volume to “The 
Greatest of These... .” $1.50* 


3 COME SEE A MAN 


e Grace Noll Crowell. Twenty-one med- 
itations and 15 poems, with scripture 
passages. $1.50* 


MEDITATIONS 


tations for women, highlighted by orig- 
$1.50* 


5 THE PRAYERS OF JESUS 


Ralph S. Cushman. Twenty-one devo- 
tions with verse on the theme of the 
known prayers of Jesus. $1.75 


inal poetry and prayers. 


° 


HILLTOP VERSES AND PRAYERS 
Ip Rave S. Cushman. Poems by the 


author, with prayers and appropriate 


Sle25= 
e 
y SPIRITUAL HILLTOPS 


ful and suggestive as a source of daily 


$1.50 


strength. 


2 THE MATURE HEART 


( Helen B. Emmons. 150 meditations 


pointing the way toward a life of Chris- 


$3.50 


e tian maturity. 


@ Luther. An Abingdon Award winner. 


we 
HERE | STAND 
Roland H. Bainton. A life of Martin 


$4.75 


the life of Luther. How he reached 


®\) his great convictions. $3 
° 


HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS 


$2.95 


present status. 


at all bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 
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ests of the Soviets, even in satellit 
countries. The present Patriarch, Di 
Spinka charges, exchanges mutue 
favors with the Kremlin in the hop 
of advancing his own authority in th 
Eastern Orthodox Church. A contre 
versial book, obviously it is an impor 
tant one on the state of Christian 
in Eastern Europe. | 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. By G. k 
Chesterton. Sheed & Ward. 216 Di} 
$3.00. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE WORIE 
By G. K. Chesterton. Sheed & Ware 
216 pp. $3.00. 


Sheed and Ward have begun 4 
commendable enterprise of bringin} 
back into print a number of Chestex 
ton titles which had become unayaii 
able. A few lines from the openin) 
pages of All Things Considered wij 
set the tone: 

“T cannot understand the peop) 
who take literature seriously; but { 
can love them, and I do. Out of 
love I warn them to keep clear of thi 
book. It is a collection of crude an 
shapeless papers upon current ¢ 
rather flying subjects. ... Their chie 
vice is that so many of them are ver 
serious; because I had no time ¢ 
make them flippant.”’ And so the mai 
ter of paradox is off on a total ¢ 
thirty-five subjects, ranging from scs 
ence and religion, to woman, to politi 
cal secrecy, to spiritualism, phonet: 
spelling, and Christmas. 

In What’s Wrong With the Wor! 
though Chesterton also deprecates : 
as formless, there is actually a mu 
more focussed objective. It can be) 
be represented by its five parts, suf 
suming many essays on details: Til 
Homelessness of Man; Imperialisny) 
Or the Mistake About Man; Fem 
nism: Or the Mistake About Woma) 
Education: Or the Mistake About tit 
Child, and finally, The Home of Mai 
Here is Chesterton at his most put 
gent powers. My own favorite sectic 
is that on education. It strikes son} 
tones in common with C. S. Lewis 
The Abolition of Man. Chesterton }) 
at his weakest, though, on the subjej! 
of woman (in respect to education ») 
with other matters) and appears / 
be so absent-minded, in an allusion, § 
to have Antigone burying her fathe | 

In spite of foibles and mannerisnif 
both these Chesterton items are we! 
come back in circulation. 


THE JEWS FROM CYRUS TO HERO: 
By Norman H. Snaith. Abingd( 
Press. 208 pp. $2.50. i 

A useful short history of the Jej! 
ish people from the end of the Baby\ 
nian Exile, c. 538 B. C., to the time 
Jesus’ birth. i 


ODY AND SOUL; A Study On the 
hristian View of Man. By D. R. G. 
ywen. Westminster Press. 239 pp. 
8.75. 


A few years ago I reviewed with 
nthusiasm Dr. Owen’s fine book, 
cientism, Man, and Religion. The 
resent work is a continuation of the 
ame subject. The conflicts between 
cience and religion, he argued in the 
rst work, actually were “either be- 
ween pseudo science and religion or 
etween pseudo religion and science. 
n that book I attempted to define 
yhat I meant by pseudo science and 
9 point out its mistakes. In the pres- 
nt work, I try to explain what I mean 
y pseudo religion and to expose its 
rrors.”’ 

It is the doctrine of man which he 
akes as the focal point of his inquiry. 
he book is wonderfully harmonious 
ith Dr. Pittenger’s plea for a better 
pproach to apologetics. Dr. Owen, 
ejecting the body-soul dualism which 
9 confuses the minds even of many 
hristians, seeks the authentic bibli- 
al view of man, as developed through 
oth the Old and New Covenants. 
‘ody and Soul further establishes 
). R. G. Owen as an outstanding 
rriter in the field. 


IOOKER’S THEOLOGY OF COMMON 
RAYER. By John S. Marshall. Press 
f the University of the South. 186 pp. 
4.00 cloth. $2.50 paper. 

Professor Marshall hails the 16th 
entury divine, Richard Hooker, as 
the greatest of Anglican theologi- 
ns.” The Fifth Book of Hooker’s fa- 
ious Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
as a defense of the Prayer Book 
gainst Puritan attacks. Professor 
[arshall observes that the Fifth Book 
as incoherent in its organization, 
nd therefore the values inherent in 
have been lost to us. 

In this volume, Marshall has, in 
fect, reconstructed the argument of 
looker, for us, drawing also upon 
yme of the theological contexts which 
fooker had taken for granted, to of- 
sy for us, in accessible terms, Hook- 
’s valuable thought. 

“Hooker is par excellence the theo- 
gian of the Prayer Book; he creates 

theology of public prayer which 
ives a new orientation to Christian 
ristotelian theology and makes the 
ieology of the Prayer Book in many 
aspects like that of the Christian 
ast.”’ Marshall finds in Hooker com- 
on ground on various points with 
ich modern theologians as Congar, 
anielou, Garrigou-Lagrange, Ny- 
ren and Temple. 

Marshall has divided this valuable 
construction into seven parts: The 
ibstance of Religion, Religion and 
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Public Worship, The Instruments of 


Public Worship, The Ministers of. 


Public Worship, The Significance of 
Public Prayer, The Virtue of the Sac- 
raments, and Baptism and the Eu- 
charist. 


EAST IS EAST: Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Christianity—A Comparison. By 
Peter Fingesten. Muhlenberg Press. 
181 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Fingesten remarks: “It has be- 
come fashionable in certain circles to 


The long-awaited life story of 
a great and gallant lady ... 
home and on the concert stage 


MARIAN ANDERSON ft 


at 


decry Western cultural and spiritual 
traditions and to search India’s re- 
ligious past for an answer to our 
problems. It is high time to re-evalu- 
ate these contentions and to compare, 
at least in summary fashion, the es- 
sence of Hindu and Western thought.” 


In short, this is frankly an unfavor- 
able view of the Eastern religions, 
based on text materials from their 
holy scriptures. It is an interesting 
book, conducting its argument, it 
seems to me, on fair grounds. 


With dignity, humility, and 
great personal warmth, this 
world-beloved singer brings 
us the story of her life from 
her earliest realization of 
her God-given gift, to the 
pinnacle of fame which is 
hers today. 

More than a stirring account 
of her artistic struggles and 


eventual triumph—this is the 
richly moving chronicle of 
a woman growing in stature 
and confidence, meeting ra- 
cial prejudice with mature 
calm, and achieving in the 
midst of a crowded life, the 
rewarding serenity of a 
happy marriage. 

Illustrated $5.00 


my Lord whatamoming 


THE 
VIKING 
PRESS 


In choosing a Bible 
you rightly 
want the best 


In a Cambridge Bible 


the best in the 
world is yours 


BEST...in fine printing 
BEST...in strong, thin 
white paper 
BEST...in supple, durable 
leather 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


a 


The world’s oldest Bible publisher 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


If books are desirable Christmas 
suggestions for adults, as suggested 
at the head of this Book Issue, the 
argument is so much more forcible as 
it relates to children. In my own child- 
hood recollection, Christmas morning 
was unthinkable without a substan- 
tial pile of books. ‘‘Childish” books 
they may have been, in early years, 
but they established a habit and 
began to form a taste. The children of 
the age of TV will still read if they 
are given the materials to read, in 
constant supply and good quality. 

More children’s books of all kinds 
and for all ages have been submitted 
to me this year for inclusion than 
ever before. I’ve tried to cover all I 
could,-but those of less distinct merit, 
or less appropriate to these pages, 
have been eliminated. 

This children’s section opens with 
a special bow to a great series that 
is now complete with the current 
seventh, and final, book. I speak of 


THE LAST BATTLE. By C. S. Lewis. 
TIilus. by Pauline Baynes. Macmillan. 
174 pp. $2.75. 

In a previous book, The Magician’s 
Nephew, we learned something about 
the Christian doctrine of Creation, 
through being taken back to see the 
Creation of Narnia and all its crea- 
tures by Aslan, the wondrous lion 
Who is the form taken by God the Son 
in Narnia. The Last Battle is a story 
of last things. 

Narnia is being blighted and en- 
slaved under the curse of a false As- 
lan, created by the cunning of an evil 
ape. The young king Tirian has called 
upon Aslan for aid in this extremity. 
This plea is answered, as were previ- 
ous crises in Narnian history, by the 
coming of some earth children, this 
time Eustace and Jill, who had been 
there before but were not the first 
of their world to go to Narnia. 

The suspenseful events that follow 
are the final struggle in Narnia be- 
tween good and evil. The other earth 
children who had been Narnian kings 
return also. Aslan comes, and with 
him the culmination of the story in 
an awesome Day of Wrath. The giant 
Time is loosed from his bonds. Nar- 
nia has ended with falling stars and 
the chosen have passed through a por- 
tal to be with Aslan. 

Thus, the series has spanned the 
whole Christian idea of Man, his na- 
ture and origin, his fall, redemption 
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the Narnia series, by C. S. Lewis. 
These chronicles of the many adven- 
tures of earth children in the land 
of Narnia are fantasy of the highest 
order, appealing to any readers from 
10 years (or eight or nine, with good 
readers) to 14 or 15. Actually there 
is no top level, for adults who have 
preserved their taste for the won- 
drous. I reread these books from time 
to time with great pleasure. But the 
more important aspect is that with no 
taint of didacticism, they range 
widely and profoundly over Christian 
teaching. I would like every Chris- 
tian home, with children of the ap- 
propriate ages, to have them. 

In the past few years, three have 
been reviewed in this annual issue. 
As a special tribute to the series upon 
its completion, I shall review the last 
book, and then line up the sequence 
with a brief note about each of the 
titles never previously reviewed here. 


and destiny, and the end of things. 
The skill with which Lewis has 
achieved all this is extraordinary. 
Pauline Baynes has done wonderfully 
suitable, copious drawings for all the 
books. 


THE LION, THE WITCH, AND THE 
WARDROBE. By C. S. Lewis. Mac- 
millan. 154 pp. $2.75. 

This is the first of the series. In 
it Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy 
accidentally discover Narnia, through 
a mysterious wardrobe. The land is 
under the cruel domination of a witch. 
Its liberation is brought about by As- 
lan, in an enormously moving way 
that brings new insights for us into 
the drama of the Incarnation, Cruci- 
fixion, and Resurrection. 


PRINCE CASPIAN. By C. S. Lewis. 
Macmillan. 186 pp. $2.50 

The second story, in which the same 
four children return to Narnia to find 
that, in the different time of that 
land, a long time has elapsed. They 
help the young prince Caspian to ex- 
pel a usurping tyrant. Reepicheep, 
the valiant mouse, makes his appear- 
ance in the cast here. 


THE SILVER CHAIR. By C. S. Lewis. 
Macmillan. 208 pp. $2.75. 

In this book, Eustace and Jill, aided 
by an ingratiating character called 
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Puddleglum, a Marsh-wiggle, are sen 
on a long and hazardous mission b: 
Aslan to rescue the captive prince 
Rilian, who is held in enchautaas it 
a Narnian underworld. 

The other three books of the series 
which have had previous review i) 
these pages, are The Voyage of th 
Dawn Treader, The Horse and Hi. 
Boy, and The Magician’s Nephew. 


NELLIE AND HER FLYING CROCO 
DILE. By Chad Walsh. Pictures b: 
Marc Simont. Harper. 180 pp. 


Chad Walsh is an old friend 0, 
readers of this magazine, who kno 
him as a former editorial board men 
ber, contributor, poet and able Chrisi 
tian apologist. But here is a ne 
Walsh for you, the creator of a chaled 
ing tale for children. 

Chad Walsh is endowed with a 
vanishing talent for telling im 
promptu, original stories to childrer: 
Over a span of years at their sum 
mer cottage on secluded Lake Iroquoit 


in Vermont, he has spun out for h/ 
daughters an amusing chronicle abow. 
a race of fearsome-looking but geniai’ 
benevolent critturs, somewhat lili 
flying crocodiles, called bahagohunk} 
Out of those tales, Nellie and Her Fl 
ing Crocodile has developed. | 

The terrain of Lake Iroquois, anf 
even some of the people who liv# 
around it, are faithfully reproduce? 
in the story of Nellie Smith’s adved 
tures, beginning when Hunky re® 
cues her from the clutches of | 
seddaglonk. The book has fun ar 
fantasy in it, and a submerged bi! 
permeating natural theology. Majt 
Simont’s illustrations have an il 
spired harmony with the text. Espee® 
ally good for ages six to eight, bill 
with an overflow appeal to all fanta(? 
lovers. 


STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. ij 
Marchette Chute. World Publishii® 
Co. 351 pp. $3.75. i 


Miss Chute, who has been a biogt \ 


ner of Shakespeare and knows the 
an and his work and his times as 
ell as anyone, does us good service 
ith this book. She has done a much 
atter job than the Lambs did, in 
1eir now dreadfully dated ‘Tales.” 
he gives a more balanced presenta- 
on of the plays plus a great deal of 
iterpretive comment and additional 
formation, which add to our pleas- 
re and appreciation. 

All the thirty-six plays are here, 
1e bad ones with the good. They are 
rranged in the sequence of the fa- 
ious First Folio—comedies, trage- 
ies and histories. Miss Chute has 
one aS much for the dull plays as 
in be done, treating them relatively 
riefly. With the great ones, Hamlet, 
ear, Julius Caesar, the Henry IV 
aries, and so on, she does a splendid 
yb of capturing their power, majesty 
nd excitement. 

You couldn’t ask for a better “‘com- 
anion”’ or introduction to the plays 
ry young readers, or a browsing 
90k over familiar treasures for older 
nes. Greatly recommended for good 
saders from ten years up. 


IDE ON THE WIND. By Alice Dal- 
esh. Illus. by Georges Schreiber. 
cribners. Unpaged. $2.75. 


A good retelling, for the very 
sung, of Lindbergh’s flight, from 
be Spirit of St. Louis. Mr. 
chreiber’s illustrations are excellent. 


HE LITTLE ELEPHANT. By Ylila. Story 
y Arthur Gregor. Harpers. Unpaged. 
750. 

A wonderful series of photographs 
‘the life of a baby elephant, taken 
| India by the late, distinguished 
limal photographer, Ylla, shortly be- 
re her death in an accident. Mr. 
regor has created an appropriate 
xt, to accompany them, about the 
ttle Japu’s wish to be in a parade. 


Hy lll Yh Wills 
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‘The Perfect Gift 
for This Moment in 
This World 


It can bring you— 
and those you love 


closer to God. 


This Christmas you can give your loved 
ones a Bible they’ll turn to twice as often 
because it is written in the language we 
use today. It is a Bible that may well 
bring them closer to God through a 
clearer understanding of the Scriptures. 
It is the Revised Standard Version of the 
Holy Bible. 

In the 345 years since the King James 
translation, new discoveries of ancient 
manuscripts have shed added light on 
the Scriptures. (In a long-forgotten cave 
near the Dead Sea, a few years ago, 
shepherds chanced on the Isaiah Scroll 
—a nearly complete text dating from 
about the time of Christ.) Manuscripts 
such as these have enabled scholars to 
find more than 6,000 errors in the New 
Testament alone. 

Because the RSVB is based on such 
manuscripts—some older than any pre- 
viously known—it is, in a sense, our 
oldest Bible .. . as well as our most accurate. 

Also, hundreds of words have changed 


THOMAS 


Publishers of 


in meaning through the ages. In the 
RSVB direct, understandable language 
replaces confusing expressions, yet pre- 
serves the Scriptures’ timeless beauty. 

Tomorrow morning ask your book 
dealer to show you these editions of the 
Revised Standard Version Bible. You’ll 
solve many of your gift problems in a 
few minutes. And you’ll be long remem- 
bered for such a treasured gift. 


Iilustrated editions: The 12 full-color pictures 
dramatize Bible incidents and 12 six-color maps 
are invaluable for Scripture study. Recom- 
mended for young people........ $3.25 up. 


Family editions: Handsome maroon buckram 
Bible with two-color jacket.......... $6.00 


Magnificent black leather edition. Gold page 
edges and red silk ribbon marker. Boxed $10.00 


Fine India paper edition: The entire Bible is 
less than 1”’ thick. Bound in black genuine 
leather, red ribbon marker, gold page edges. 
BOxed ai enitn tetera ner rat ee ae ... $9.00 


N ELSON & SONS 


The Revised Standard Version Bible 


THE MAGIC CHRISTMAS TREE. B 
Lee Kingman. Illus. by Bettina. Arie 
F.S. & C. 48 pp. $2.75. 

Two little girls learn a lesson abou 
sharing through their common dis 
covery of a magic Christmas tree i 
the forest. | 


TOPPER AND MADAM PIG. By m8 
thy K. L’Hommedieu. Illus. by Mars 
240 Years of Service C. Nichols. Ariel. F. S. & C. 56 pj 
$2.50. 


Topper, a terrier, and Madam Pig 


Loching Rachward a great sow, both are lost and form 


strange alliance to help find their wal 
back home. 


can be a help in going forward. 240 years 


of devotion to the “lone and fatherless” 
and distributing to “the necessities of 
the saints” gives reason for humble and 
hearty thanks. And the record causes us 
to “rejoice in hope” for the future. 


Invest in the future with the Fund. You 
may correspond confidently with: 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Alexander Mackie, President 


1717 — Two Hundred Forty Years — 1957 


Youngs Analytical Concordance 


to the Bible 


Especially designed for clarity and legibility! 


MR. STUBBS. By T. L. McCready, 4 
Illus. by Tasha Tudor. Ariel. F. 
& C. $2.50. 
The adventures of a cat who had!) 
tical high spirit, though a short tail. 
DAN There is a pleasing, colorful litt 
book to help teach children to t 
time. 
THE TRUE BOOK OF TIME. By Feer 
Ziner & Elizabeth Thompson. Illé 


Here is the most comprehensive, exhaustive, and 
accurate concordance to the Bible ever published. 
This magnificent work answers all questions about 
every word, phrase, verse, and name in the Bible. 
Every Greek and Hebrew word is printed in the origi- 
nal characters with its literal meaning, pronunciation, 
a correct exegesis, and parallel passages. by Katherine Evans. Childrens Pre 
Including 311,000 cross-references * 30,000 read- ans Unpaged. $2.00. 
ings of the Greek New Testament * 70,000 Greek and ay In addition to helping a child || 
Hebrew words * Geography of every place and its read the clock, it gives a great dé 
tribe with modern names * Full alphabetical index. of interesting information about h¢ 
people, all around the world, have us! 
different methods of keeping track |) 
Sg are ge =“ | passing hours: waterclocks, cand 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. ECN-1156 clocks, hour glasses, rope clocks, al 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. sun dials. 


tent 
s 
tal 
Tree! 
Ms 
< 


x2 


ek 


PLUS! 23-chapter sec- | | 

tion, on “Recent Discov- | | 

eries in Bible Lands,” a | | ' | 

fascinating, informative | | STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAME 

account of the findings | | | By Piet Worm. Sheed & Ward. U’ 

of explorers and arche- | ‘N*™e—— — ~ ) paged. $3.00. 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Send me a free Be our ter copy of Young's Concordance to 
the Bible (indexed). After 10 days I will either send you $11.75 
ee a few cents postag re), or I will return the book and owe 
nothing 


ologists in the Middle The great stories from Genesis ¢. 
East—by William F. Al- retold here in simplicity and fidel: 
bright, PH.D., of Johns for any young child. The distinct: 


Address___ 


City. Zone State B ° ° 
Hopkins Uniwersity. SAVE! Send $11.75 with this coupon and we will pay postage. of the book lies x its rare beauty) 
Same return privilege refund guarantee: typography and illustration. II 


Lag a eee | | Worm began illustrating Bible stor) 
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tudents Study Service to God 
s Altar Guild Members at Kemper Hall 


Learning service to God is an essential part of the extra- 
rriculum at Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wisconsin, where stu- 
nts literally have laboratory work in Church liturgy. 

Each day a group of girls from the Kemper Hall Altar Guild 
kes time out from busy academic and social schedules to 
ork behind the scenes of the daily Chapel services—cleans- 
g and preparing the Sacred Vessels for the Masses, launder- 
g altar linens, hemming and embroidering purificators and 
undatories, preparing Mass vestments, polishing brass and 
lver articles, learning the preparations for Communion of 
e Sick and other Sacraments, and caring for candles, vigil 


asses, and floors. 


Here students are catechized in the meaning of sanctuary 
mbolism and in the Martha-like tasks of the Church. Here 
ley receive the experience that will equip them to work with 
eir parish priests who, as our Churches increase in member- 
ip, urgently need trained women with a sense of Christian 


ity. 


What is more, it’s fun! The girls, working together, develop 
unity of spirit and purpose. They are given a practical back- 
‘ound—along with religious guidance and high scholastic 
andards—for service to God, their parishes, and, thereby, 


eir communities. 
Kemper Hall 


Box EC Kenosha, Wisc. 


Kemper Hall Altar Guild members prepare Eucharis- 


tic vestments for daily Mass in St. Mary’s Chapel. 


1ANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland 


ades 7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. Col- 
preparatory. Two plans of study. Emphasis 
study techniques. Individual guidance. Small 
sses. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
‘al advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
tablished 1832. Write for catalog. 


Catherine Offley Coleman, M. A., Headmistress, 
Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


ASELL ... @ two-year col- 


je for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
burban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
d general courses. Three-year nursing 
ogram leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


burndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


urch Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
lege preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
tunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
‘amics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
apus 50 miles from Ohicago. Under the direction of 
| Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 


Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 


STUART HALL 


WRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
‘piscopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
ully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
eneral course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ient. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
us, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


lox E Staunton, Virginia 


. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


preparatory school with a “Way of Life”’—to 
yelop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
rally, Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
dern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
alogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Teaxas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 
A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 
10600 Preston Rd. 
Dallas 30 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Episcopal Est. 1884 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


Grades 5-12 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm, Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Musie and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue. 


KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 
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MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
( Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “‘AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin.. O.8.H., Box E, Versaliles, Ky. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through Sth grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Libera] 
scholarships, 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. A, Cathedral Helghts, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


Founded 1858 


Shattuck School 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTC, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow ‘‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.” 
The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
460 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS. President 


Schools 


NORTH EAST 
ree FORMAN  $sscnoois 
as FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 
ee Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


——— DeVEAUX SCHOOL ———— 


Niagara Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool to 
be constructed this year. Scholarships available. 
Grade 7 thru 12. For information address Box 
LG it 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 

Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. B’rd of Trustees 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, announces that its 
enrollment is complete. BOYS OF GOOD VOICE 
ARE INVITED TO APPLY NOW FOR FALL 
56. Grades 5-8. High academic standards. Excel- 
lent music training. Endowed. Nominal fee. 


William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


4 Boys, 7-12. 
Sl, Pele 31 SGMOOL |G iiose scrapetaiony 
general courses. Recent graduates in 89 colleges an 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
sports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
ummer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


grades 


SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 

Work, and Pre-Legal. 
JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara. 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In. 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 
64 


for his own children. He used a lot 
of gold because, as he says, “the lan- 
guage is like gold.” The book, and its 
lovely jacket as well, were printed in 
Holland with an intense richness of 
color, a freshness in the almost primi- 
tive style, the whole rendered lavish 
by the abundance of the richest gold 
printing I’ve ever seen in a book of 
this kind. It is an especially lovely 
thing for a gift. 


Margaret Wise Brown 


THREE LITTLE ANIMALS. By Margaret 
Wise Brown. Illus. by Garth Wil- 
liams. Harper. $2.50. 


For sheer, engaging charm it is a 
long time since I have come upon any- 
thing more appealing than this little 
tale—perfect for ages three to six. 
Two little creatures, whom I presume 
to be bears though no point is made 
about it, make themselves clothes to 
go see what the city is like. The third 
later goes in search of them in the 
most wonderful, fanciful outfit ever 
to gladden the eye. They find each 
other at last, amid the crowds of 
people and, bereft of the clothes that 
had robbed them of their own iden- 
tity, make their way to their animal 
home again. The large pages, about 
12 x 10, contain pictures by Garth 
Williams that you will just have to 
see for yourself. If you have a three 
to six at home, this one is sure-fire. 


Also from Harpers comes another 
item for the same age, but at the op- 
posite extreme in presentation. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. By Mary Chal- 
mers. Harpers. $1.00. 

Its appeal is that of miniature. You 
could mail this in an envelope as a 
child’s special Christmas card, or poke 
it into the top of a Christmas stock- 
ing. It’s simply about a tiny girl 
named Elizabeth, her friends Alice 
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Rabbit, Hilary Cat, and Harry Do; 
and their search for a bright star t 
put at the top of a Christmas tree. 


A CARPET OF FLOWERS. By Elizabet 
Borton de Trevino. T. Y. Crowell. & 
pp. $2.50. 

A moving story, perhaps for Ee 
8 to 10, intensely Catholic in ton 
with Mexico for its setting. The bli 
boy, Chema, makes a pilgrimage wit 
a flower offering for a flower carpe 
woven to honor the Virgin, in t 
basilica of Mexico City. It isa stor 
of faith and a miracle. | 
CHURCHMOUSE STORIES. By eA 
Austin. E. P. Dutton. 172 pp. $3.50) 

For the little ones, 4 to 7, this is} 
veritable treasury of Churchmous 
stories. It combines in one spright} 
package Miss Austin’s five vastly su) 
cessful separate books about Pet 
Churchmouse, Gabriel Churchkitte! 
Trumpet the dog, and the three sili 
kittens. It is lovely, engaging no: 
sense, with Miss Austin’s own illul 
trations a large part of the delight. © 
will get a surefire response at tl 
right age. 


THE FAIRY DOLL. By Rumer Godde 
Illus. by Adrienne Ames. Vikin 
Press. 67 pp. $2.50. / 


An absolute charmer, both in sto! 
and pictures, for any little girl oni 
span of 6 to 10, depending upon bein 
read aloud to the lower age. The in 
pact of the Fairy Doll from the te 
of the Christmas tree upon the liv 
of Elizabeth is a delicate and illum 
nating tale quite worthy of Miss Ga: 
den’s talents as a writer for adul 
Look to it for the little girls of you 


i gp 
igen 


NATURE’S GUARDIANS. By Har 
Edward Neal. Julian Messner. 192 } 
$3.50. 

Subtitled “Your Career in C@ 
servation,” this gives a lively accou! 
of the whole range of the  oivitl 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Servi? 


rom Great American Negroes, by Ben Richardson: Langston Hughes, Gen. Benjamin 


). Davis Jr., and Marian Anderson. 


sREAT AMERICAN NEGROES. By 
sen Richardson. Revised by William 
1. Fahey. T. Y. Crowell. 339 pp. $3.75. 

A new edition of an older book, it 
ffers brief biographies of 26 con- 
emporary Negroes who have won 
istinction in numerous fields of en- 
leavor. There are athletes, scientists, 
yvriters and scholars, entertainers, 
tatesmen, and many others. It dem- 
mstrates both the capacities of these 
eople, and the high barriers that 


stood, and in some cases still stand, 
in their paths. Dean Dixon, the con- 
ductor, still plies his musicianly skills 
more in Europe than at home, for 
there he is simply a musician; here he 
remains an exhibit to many. Ralph 
Bunche, Walter White, Louis Arm- 


strong, Willie Mays and James Wel-’ 


don Johnson are included. Jackie Rob- 
inson, the first man to break the color 
barrier in major league baseball, is a 
curious omission. 


forest Service and Soil Conservation 
service. It tells tales of the battle 
igainst forest fires, of flood control 
nd of fights against hazards ranging 
rom poachers to baffling diseases, 
uch as the mysterious Red Tide that 
ometimes kills ocean fish over huge 
reas. I have had the pleasure of as- 
ociation with men of the Forest and 
jonservation Services and know at 
irst hand what an intelligent, dedi- 
ated, wonderful lot they are. 

This book not only will tell a boy 
bout the activities of these services, 
0 vital to our economy and pleasure, 
ut will refer him to broader reading 
nd tell him about the opportunities, 
raining centers and ways of entering 
hese departments. There is a section 
f especially interesting photographs 
f the services at work in the field. 


EVEN DAYS FROM SUNDAY. By 
‘om Galt. Illus. by Don Freeman. 
". Y. Crowell. 215 pp. $3.00. 


This is the story of the days of the 
reek, the lore, legends, myths, and 
istory out of which emerged the con- 
ept of the week itself, and the names 
f the days, in several languages. The 
rail leads into the realm of Creation 
[yths, and into the customs and be- 
efs of many peoples. The result is 
oth instructive and highly entertain- 
ag. Such books are particularly valu- 
ble to the young through helping 
hem break out of the taken-for- 
ranted. Don Freeman’s drawings 
ave a cheerful vigor. 


PORTRAIT OF JESUS. Compiled by 
Marian King. Lippincott. 63 pp. $2.75. 

From the National Gallery of Art, 
in Washington, twenty-nine paintings 
and engravings by a host of famous 
artists have been assembled to tell 
pictorially the story of Jesus, from 
the Annunciation to the Ascension. 
Each picture is given a page, and fac- 
ing it, Miss King has placed Biblical 
excerpts to carry the unfolding story, 
together with a commentary on each 
painting and its artist. All are in 
black and white. Among the artists 
represented are Fra Angelico and Fra 
Filippo Lippi, Bellini, Tintoretto, 
Gorgione, E] Greco, Memling, Durer, 
Rembrandt, and Bruegel the Elder. 
The book is addressed specifically to 
young people, but is for any age. It, 
too, is an appropriate gift, but I would 
give it to an adult. 


PADEREWSKI. By Charlotte Kellogg. 
Viking Press. 256 pp. $3.50. 

Miss Kellogg writes with the ad- 
vantage of personal acquaintance 
with the great Polish pianist-states- 
man. Excellent musical biography, 
combining all the interest of Ignace 
Jan Paderewski’s struggle to make 
his place as a concert artist, with the 
equally absorbing account of his part 
in Poland’s struggles for liberty and 
his role as leader of his people. 
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PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW” ——— ! 
FOR THE THIRTEENTH (1956) EDITION OF 


| “A Dictionary of the 
Episcopal Church” 


with Commendatory Forewords by the for- 
mer Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church and by the present Bishop of Upper 
South Carolina. 

This Dictionary is an illustrated booklet, 
containing nearly 1,000 definitions of titles, 
terms, doctrines, symbols, music, architec- 
ture and furnishings used in the Episcopal 
Church. 

THE PROFIT from the 13th Edition is for 
the benefit of one of our Episcopal Church 
Homes for Children. 


| 

| 

| 

] 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
Any parish, organization, Church School or | 
individual can make a worthwhile profit by | 
| 

| 

] 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


buying at quantity prices and selling at 
single copy price of $1.00 each. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES 


Single copies and up to 5.............. $1.00 ea 
6-11 copies............ 85cea. ( 6for$ 5.10) 
12-24 copies ..75cea. ( 12 for$ 9.00 
25-49 copie .70cea. ( 25 for $17.50 
50-99 copies..........65cea. ( 50 for $32.50 
100 or more.......... 60cea. (100 for $60.00) 


Order from the 


TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Lock-Box 7171-A, Waverly Station 
| Baltimore 18, Md. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| OR FOR YOURSELF 
| 
| 
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SOUTH 


oO 
VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
tiding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s : 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CILEM, Rector 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 

A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 

Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 

Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 

THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND B. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 
teenie 
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CONFRATERNITY 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 


for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


NURSES are badly needed 
all over the country. 
These schools will train 
you for a rewarding 
career of service to 
mankind. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Davenport, Iowa 


Diploma and Degree Programs. 
Male and Married Students Ac- 
cepted. 


Scholarships and Loans Available 
College Affiliation 


For information write to: 


Eleanor M. Lofthouse, R.N., 
Director of the School 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL ——_ 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to u 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


The Graduate Hospital of 
The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for womei 
18-45 pears of age, Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent, Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
February, 1957. For information write: Director of 
Nursing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania 
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Dora Chaplin 
continued from page 33 


Since I do not know very much 
about the last two writers, I would 
suggest that the girl whose parents 
object so strongly to her living away 
from home be asked for their real 
reasons. They may be the kind who 
try to tie their children to the home 
with strong, unbreakable apron- 
strings. If they are, I think it will 
be necessary to achieve independ- 
ence in a firm way. On the other 
hand, they may believe very sincere- 
ly that their daughter will grow up 
more completely after a year or two 
of home and experience with people 
nearby. She may have attended more 
to books than to people for quite a 
long time. Sharing an apartment 
with others is not always as glamor- 
ous as it appears from the outside. 
It demands much co-operation, pa- 
tience, tact and adaptation. 

The family car is, in most families, 
a bone of contention from time to 
time. No one at a distance can solve 
the question. If you have convinced 
the family that you are a careful 
driver, and if you show yourself to 
be a responsible person when they 
ask you to bring back the car at a 
given time, I cannot see why they do 
not want you to use the car. Have 
you fulfilled the “if” requirements? 
If not, work on that first. Then find 
out what their objections are. 

The number of early marriages in 
this country has increased in recent 
years and this growth in numbers is 
likely to continue. Young people are 
frequently confused or over-roman- 
tic about the demands of marriage. 
For instance, some of them think 
that it will give them more freedom. 
Actually it gives less, and means a 
complete change of social life. Some 
think it is an alternative to hard 
work. In reality, a good marriage re- 
quires hard work, discipline and un- 
selfishness. 

If you marry young, remember 
that while there is happiness in 
reaching maturity together, it also 
means sharing the “growing pains” 
of becoming adults. All relationships 
are not able to stand the strain of 
this. When parenthood comes with 
its cares and joys, the “growing 
pains” may also affect others. 

In looking about for something in- 
expensive and sound to put in the 
hands of readers who write about 
early marriage, I have found TOO 
YOUNG TO MARRY? by Lester A. 
Kirkendall. This is also useful for 
clergy and others who are leading 
groups on preparation for marriage. 
(Obtainable at 25¢ from Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, 22 Bast 38th Street, 
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New York 16, N. Y.) Dr. Kirkendal 
points out that love is frequently 
confused with having fun, witl 
glamour, with sexual attraction 
jealousy, or a desire to escape fron 
an unhappy home situation. He says 
“Go slow when there is a feeling 
that it is ‘Get married now o1 
never’.” 
“Go slow when there is a one-sidec 
feeling.” ; 
“Go slow when there are strons 
parental objections.” | 
and (K. please note!) “Go slow 
when your intention is to reforn 
your partner.” 
Nevertheless, many have marrie 
young, founded happy families, an 
have stood as a witness to what ca 
be accomplished through the grac 
of God and dependence on Him. 


Books Are Weapons 


continued from page 35 


Hemingway: ‘He writes not of lif 
but of lust, of defeats in which na 
body loses anything of value, of vid 
tories without hope and worst of aj 
without pity or compassion. ... HI 
writes not of the heart but of th 
glands. ...It is (the writer’s) priv 
ilege to help man endure by lifting hil 
heart, by reminding him of the cour 
age and honor and pride and compa: 
sion and pity and sacrifice which haw 
been the glory of his past. The poet 
voice need not merely be the record ¢ 
man, it can be one of the props, th 
pillars to help him endure.” 

Of course, the Church has its o 
apologists and great books are comir 
from their pens every year. Thi 
galaxy of articulate Christian write 
today certainly includes such men : 
Rheinhold Niebuhr, Emile Brunni 
and Karl Barth. In the popular sphe { 
there are such stimulating writers . 
C. 8. Lewis and Elton Trueblood. Twi 
names high in the literary world | 
today are profoundly Christian in «| 
that they say, T. S. Eliot and W. - 
Auden, both Anglicans. 

At a time when many are disturb} 
because of the shallowness of populs 
religion and the danger of the ligh} 
popular “spiritual” literature of t 
day, these great writers serve 
worthy antidotes. An effective Chr’ 
tian is an informed Christian. Til 
danger to Christianity in our time|’ 
not so much from being persecuté 
but from being misunderstood | 
half-learned. If the real battles of thi! 
century are battles of ideas, Hy 
Church is called upon to out-think 
enemies as well as to out-live them. |! 
such a struggle indeed we have 
greater weapon than the Christiti 
literature of today. Books are pow 
ful weapons as well as friendly alll 
in such a time as this. W.S.L. F 
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HAVANA, CUBA 
OLY TRINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 


t. Rev. A. H. Blankingship, Bishop 

ery Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean 

en. Romualdo Gonzalez, Canon 

in HC 8, 9 (Span) MP Ser 10: or Ev 8. HC Wed 
30 (Span) Thurs & HD 9, Int 1 


______LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


rf. JOHN’S 514 W. Adams Blyd.—at Flower 
1e Rey. Robert Q. Kennaugh, r 
wm 7:30, 9:00, #0:30 HC; Mon, Wed, Fri 8:00 
* Tues, Thurs 7:00 HC; Sat 10:00 HC, ¢ 5-6 
by appt. 


DENVER, COLO. 


P, JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 
et, Colorado 

7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
hn Sundays, Wave HC Wed 7:15; Thurs 10:30, 


COCONUT GROVE, FLA.__ 


*. STEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
xy. Don H. Copeland, r 

sv. Wm. J. Bruninga,a_ Rev. elie: Martin, c 
meric 7, 8, 9:15; ChS 9:15: 3,5 Sun & HD 
e) & Ser 11; 2, 4 Sun MP & oo 11. HC daily. 
Sat 5-6. 


______ SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


4URCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

ie Rev. J. Francis Sant, r 

ie Rev. A. L. Mattes, Min. of Education 

1e Rey. D. G. Stauffer, Asst. & College Chaplain 
n 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 
ub 7:00 


NEW YORK CITY 


IE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 
, JOHN THE DIVINE, 112th & Amsterdam 

n HC 7, 10; MP HC G Ser 11; Ev & Ser 4. 

kdys MP faa 36, HC 7:30, also 10 Wed; Ev. 5 


NERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
elsea Square, 9th Ave. G 20th St. 
ily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


ACE CHURCH Rey. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
aadway at Tenth St. 


19 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


AVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
) Ave. at 90th Street 

1 HC 8 & 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC and 
ling. Service 12 N; HD HC 7:30 and 12 N; 
ih 


URCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

3 E. 88th St. Rev. James A, Paul, D.D., r 
1 8 HC, Ch 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
& address 5 


WURRECTION 115 East 74th 
A. R. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, c 

| Masses: 8, 9:15 (instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
ng); Daily ‘7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4-5 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Rey. Terence J. Finlay, r 
sun sHGESOlsO MP CHE Ist Sune 
Wkdys HC Tue 10:30; Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; 
EP daily 6; Organ Rec. Fri 12:10 

Ohurch open daily. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 


Rey. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r; Rev. W. J. Chase; 


Rey. G. C. Stierwald; Rey. J. F. Woolverton 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S, 11 MP Ser (HC Ist Sun); 
Wed 7:45 HC, Thurs & HD & 12 HC. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 
Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (high); B 8. Wkd 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); EP 6; C Th 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 

Open daily until 6:30 P.M. 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave & 53rd Street 
Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., 

Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 (1st Sun) MP. 11; EP Cho4 
Daily HC 8:15, Thurs 11, HD 12: 10 Noonday ex 
Sat 12:10 

Noted for boy choir ; great reredos & windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8 


12 Midday Ser 12:30, Ep 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ole PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

ape HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10. Wkd HC 8 (Thur & 

HO 7:30 also; 12:05 ex. Sat. aes & Study 1:05 

ex. Sat., EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt. Organ 

Recital Wed 12:30. 


SSHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, EP 4; Wesidayss HC Daily 7 
& 10, MP 9, EP 5 :30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C by appt 


487 Hudson St. 
rok? 
Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr. 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; 
8-9 & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Henry St. 


Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 


Rev, Wil Eye G. Love, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish) , 11 ESer 7:30 

Daily: HC 7:30 ex Thurs. Sat HC 9:30; ESer 5 

ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rev. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rey. William A. Wendt, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10, 11 (Spanish) ; ESer 8 


Daily: HC ‘8 ex Thurs 8, 10; ESer 5:30 
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Church Directory 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black 
face PM; addr, address; a, assistant; B, 
Benediction; C, Confession; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy 
Communion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy 


Ev 4; 


Hour; Instr, instructions; Int, Interces- 
sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, 
Morning Prayer; Par, Parish; r, rector; 
Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; 
V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH East Ave. & Vick Park B 
Rev. George L. Cadigan, r 

Rev. Frederick P. Taft, Rev. Edward W. Mills, Assts 
Sunday: 8, 9:20 and 11 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., 

Rey. A. Freeman Traverse, rAssoe 

Rev. Richard C. Wyatt, a 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special 


Services as announced 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHRIST CHURCH 2nd St. ab. Market 
Rey. Ernest A. Harding, r 
(HC Ist Sun), Tues HC 


Sun HC 9 MP & Ser 11 
noon. Open daily 9 to 5 

Where the First Meeting of the 
House of Bishops was held. 


________MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald paral h D.D., - H.D., r 

John H. Siviey, 6. Des asst 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, . Daily HC 7:30 


DALLAS, TEXAS____——_ 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 

3966 McKinney Ave (off the Expressway) 

The Rev. Edward E. Tate, Rector 

Sun HC 7:30, Family Service 9:15, MP 11, EP 
7:30; Wed & HD 10:30 


________ DENISON, TEXAS. 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodard St. 
Very Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Rev. J. Robert Maceo, Jr., ¢ 

Sun H Eu 7:30, Fam Serv & CS 9:15, Cho Serv 11. 
Wkd H Eu 7 M, Tu, Th, Fri; 9:30 Wed; MP 15 min 
prec Eu. EP 5:15 daily exe Sat. C by appt. 


—_____SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS____ 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Grayson & Willow Sts. 
Rey. James Joseph, r 

Sun 7:30 Holy Eu, 9:00 Par. Comm., 
Sun HC Wed & Hd 10 Holy Eu 


11 MP, Ist 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Joseph T. Heistand, + 

Rev. David J. Greer, Assoc. 

Rev. Robert D. Keith, c 

Sun Services 8, 11; Wed 7:45 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 
Cowardin Ave. & Bainbridge St. 
Rev. Walter F. Hendricks, Jr., F 
Sun Masses: 7:30, 11; Mat & Ch S: 9:30. Daily 
Masses: Mon & Fri 9, Tu & Th 10:30, Wed 7, Sat 
7:30. Sol Eve & Sta: Ist Fri 8. Holy Unction: 2nd 
Th 11. C: Sat 4-5. 

Open daily until 6 P.M. 


PARIS, FRANCE 


HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 

23 Ave. George V.—just off Champs Elysees 

Sun 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 

Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, Cathedral Choir 
. . Warm Welcome. “Most Beautiful English 

Gothic on the Continent.” 

Verv Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 
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A CHANGE HAS BEEN MADE 
Sir: 

Recent controversy in the public press 
about the denominational affiliation of 
the Chaplain at West Point may have 
had some effect on the appointment of 
chaplains at the Naval Academy, be- 
cause for the first time in very many 
years, there is no Episcopalian serving 
as Chaplain at the United States Naval 
Academy in Annapolis. 

This is in no way a complaint, for the 
authorities at the Naval Academy have 
always been extremely cooperative in 
giving permission to Episcopalians to 
attend their own Church—St. Anne’s— 
in Annapolis proper, but it is to let the 
clergy of the Church know that although 
The Book of Common Prayer and The 
Hymnal of our Church are used at the 
Naval Academy services, and the Chapel 
itself has the appointments of an Epis- 
copal Church, its services are no longer 
conducted by any of our men. 

Although it is possible that a high 
percentage of the Episcopal midship- 
men at the Naval Academy already at- 
tend services at St. Anne’s, it may be 
that many have been deceived by the ap- 
pearance of the Chapel, the use of The 
Book of Common Prayer and the use of 
The Hymnal into believing that the 
Chapel is an Episcopal Church. 

I hope that the clergy who have mid- 
shipmen members of their congregations 
will check on this, urging those who are 
not as yet identified with the party of 
midshipmen which comes out to St. 
Anne’s each Sunday to do so. 


(THE REV,) CHARLES EDWARD BERGER 
ANNAPOLIS. MD. 


SACRED STAIRS 
Sir: 

Surely there must be a slip in an entry 
of the Editor’s Diary for July 18th— 
Rome. “There are sacred stairs up which 
it is said our Lord walked to Pilate’s 
place of judgment”. 

When was our Lord in Italy? 

Is there a tradition of which we have 
not hitherto heard? 


(THE REV.) B. FRANK MOUNTFORD 
SALEM, VA. 


Editor’s note: The stairs, so the Ro- 
mans say, were brought from Jeru- 
salem long ago. We, too, find this hard 
to believe. 


AN IMPORTANT RIGHT? 
Sir: 

As you will no doubt grant, it is in 
the nature of a controversy to have two 
sides, and that may be true even in the 
public school integration matter. 

This writer strongly feels that, aside 
from the lamentable disorders occurring 
here and there in the South, the South- 
erners are defending a most important 
right that belongs not only to them but 
also to you of the North—the right of 
persons to decide who shall be their close 
associates. 
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No American really believes in com- 
pulsory, social integration, does he? 
Does the army officer, the religionist, the 
social club member, the fraternity or 
sorority member, the chamber of com- 
merce member, the labor union member, 
or the citizen of any nation ever believe 
or practice compulsory inclusiveness?... 

(THE REV.) MANNING MASON PATTILLO 

SOLVANG, CALIF. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 
Sir: 

Your correspondent Mrs. Edward F. 
Ostertag (Sept. 16 issue) states correct- 
ly that the first celebration of Holy 
Communion in English on this continent 
was in 1578—the Reverend “Maister”’ 
Wolfall, a Priest of the Church of Eng- 
land, Chaplain to Martin Frobisher’s 
fleet of “fifteen sayle of good ships”— 
the site Frobisher Bay. 

But when you say (News in Brief, 
Aug. 5th issue) that the first recorded 
Communion Service was held at James- 
town, Va., in 1607, you are surely sev- 
eral years in error—and many more 
miles in error! Does not that honor go 
to what is now California—when the 
Reverend Francis Fletcher, Chaplain of 
Sir Francis Drake’s ship the Pelican, 
landed in a “convenient and fit harbor” 
on June 21, 1579, and held Divine Serv- 
ice there. A Cross in Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco commemorates this event. 
The Prayer Book used would be the 
Elizabethan Book of 1559. 

Strange that the Reverend Francis, 
and Sir Francis, should both have been 
so close to what is now San Francisco! 

(THE REV.) GORDON C. ASHBEE 
AUBURN, CALIF. 


ANCIENT BELLS 
Sir: 

I read with much interest the account 
of ancient bells in some American Epis- 
copal churches (HCnews, May 18). I 
would like to call your attention to a 
very ancient bell in the belfry of St. 
John’s Church, Ellicottville, Diocese of 
Western New York. This bell was cast 
in Malaga, Spain, in 1708, and hung in 
a monastery tower. Around 1820 the 
monastery was destroyed in some local 
insurrection, and the bell with another 
of similar size and age were brought to 
New York as ballast in a sailing vessel. 

The bell was purchased by a resident 
of Ellicottville (a Roman Catholic) and 
transported over the Erie Canal (just 
opened to Buffalo) from which place it 
was hauled by team to Ellicottville, 
some 80 miles south. 

St. John’s Episcopal Church was at 
that time the only church in the village, 
and the bell was given to that church 
under the condition that the Angelus be 
rung on it every day. 

The bell bears in Spanish the inscrip- 
tion, “I am the voice of the angel that 
sounds forth on high. Mary full of 
grace.” Around the rim are the words, 
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“Bargos made me in Malaga, Spain,| 
1708.” 
There was a similar bell brought fri 
Spain at the same time and, I und| 
stand, it now hangs in a compan 
church near Watkins, N. Y. I have 
been able to verify this last stateme 
(THE REV.) HENRY S. SIZER, | 
YONKERS, N\ 


NO LAND OF PLENTY 


Sir: 

A friend in the States has given m 
subscription to your invaluable ma 
zine. 


I wonder how many of your read 
realize that in Accra all the clergy ¢ 
three to four months in arrears 
wages; that the cathedral roof is so 
fective that the vestry room and 
contents are perpetually under wa 
that the bishop generously provides fd 
and housing (but no stipend) for 
priest—myself—and two lay broth 
out of his own emoluments; that weh 
no funds or, indeed, a theological colle 


The Gold Coast has many strong t 
with the States, particularly in the e¢ 
cational field, and our Premier, like | 
counterpart in Eastern Nigeria, 
trained in America. I, myself, have 
ceived wonderful help and encoura| 
ment from your Woman’s Auxiliary® 
the South, and as far as I have a 
means at all, they come from yq 
Church folk and W. A. 

So, “Brethren pray for us.” 

(THE REV.) ARTHUR HOWA 


SECRETARY TO THE BISHOP OF ACG 
GOLD COAST, AFR" 
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ISSUES WARNING 
Sir: 
There is a man by the name of Wilr 
Wescoat who is approaching the cle: 
with requests to cash checks. He givess 
a reference the name of the Very EK. 
Harry B. Lee, St. James’ Cathed: 
Fresno, Calif. This party is irresp 
sible and unreliable and the clergy % 
warned against cashing his checks | 
lending him money. 4 
(THE VERY REV.) HARRY B. | 
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ERSON, ALEXANDER, rector, St. David's 
3, Portland, Ore., to Calvary Church, Santa 
Palif., as rector. 

% WILLIAM C., rector, St. Alban’s 
b, Fleming Heights, to St. Thomas’ Church, 
burg, Fla., as rector. 

. WILLIAM P., archdeacon of Dublin 
tar of Trinity Church, Cochran, and St. 

§ Church, Hawkinsville, to Mission Church 

e Good Shepherd, Swainsboro, 2s vicar. 

ILE, F. RICHARD, rector of East Farn- 
‘Dunham and Bishop Stewart Memorial 

g Freligsburg, the Diocese of Montreal, 

, to St. Luke’s Church, St. Alban’s, Vt., 

, effective Dec. 1. 

KWELL, DALE W., priest-in-charge, St. 

the Martyr Mission, Daingerfield, and St. 

Mission, New Boston, Tex., to the Stu- 
jous Center at New York University’s 

om Square Center, New York City. 

TIN, ELMER ML, priest-in-charge, All 
‘Church, Tupelo, Miss., has been placed in 

= eharge of St. Paul’s Mission, Corinth. 

E, DAVID V. A., vicar, St. Mary’s 

_ Barrhead, Alberta, Canada, to St. Tim- 

, Brookings, and St. Matthew’s, Gold Beach, 

vicar. 

ROLL, NEWTON, rector, St. Mary’s 

, Tacome, Wash., to St. John’s Church, 

, NM. ML, as viear. 

, JOHN B., rector, Emmanuel Church, 

» and Holy Trinity Church, Churchville, 

Memorial Church, Baltimore, as rector. 

S, FREDERICK P., priest-in-charge, St. 

’s Indian Mission, White Earth, Minn., to 

ns Mission, Fargo, N. D., as priest- 


D, JAMES W., JR., former Baptist 
ter now preparing for ordination, has been 
gesistant to the rector at St. Matthew's 
Pacific Palisades, Calif.. where he has 
active layman for two years. 
S, THEODORE K., ordained this sum- 
Trinity Church, Shepherdstown, and St. 
pmew's, Lectown, W. Vz2., as deacon-in- 


RAYMOND A., Order of the Holy Cross, 
p furlough from the Holy Cross Liberian 
Since last February, left on his return 
Oct. 4. Address: Holy Cross Mission, Kaila- 
, Sierra Leone. 

LADFELTER, STANLEY P., vicar, Church 
Dur Saviour. Montoursville, Pa., and Church 
’ Good Shepherd, Upper Fairfield, to Church 
s Nativity, Manor Court, New Castle, Del., 


$ FRANCIS G., rector, St. Luke's 
, Chickasha, Oklz., to Christ Church, St. 


, JOHN W., for 20 years an officer of 
‘Council, tw ‘st. Luke’s Home for Aged 
nm, New York City, 2s chaplain. When Mr. 
: the Council’s compulsory retirement 
1952, he spent two years organizing 4 
office for the Armenian Orthodox 
of North America, and training a staff 
ne! it. Following this he made a public rela- 
6 survey for an overseas relief organization, 

in two parishes and set up a public rela- 
: m for Christ Church, Philadelphia. 
] EDSEL L., rector, Christ Church, 
; Springs, Mise., and priest-in-charge of Cal- 
yp jon, Michigan City, and St. Paul’s Mis- 


inth, to St. Paul’s Church, Meridian, as 


ch | Long Island, N. Y., as assistant. 


EWELL, JOHN M., until recently a 
student for advanced degree at General 
1] Seminary, New York City, to Trinity 
% Chapel of the Intercession as curate. 

ALBERT E., formerly of Devil’s Lake, 
to Trinity Church, Muscatine, Iowa, as 


Y. THOMAS J., assistant, St. George’s 
Clarkdale, Miss., to the Mission of the 

seville, Ala., and St. Michael’s 
28 priest-in-charge. ) 


CLERGY CHANGES 


New Faces Jn New Places | 


MANGRUM, JOHN P., assistant, Bethesda-by- 
the-Sez, Palm Beach, Fla., to St. Edward’s 
Church, Mount Dora, and Church of the Holy 
Spirit, Apopka, as priest-in-charge. 

MARTIN, SIDNEY U., formerly of St. James’ 
Church, Cannon Ball, N. D., to Gethsemane 
Church, Wanblee, S. D., on the Corn Creek Res- 
ervation, as priest-in-charge. 

MINNICK, CHAUNCEY F., rector, Trinity 
Parish, Portsmouth, Va., to the Church of the 
Ascension and Holy Trinity, Pueblo, Colo., as 
rector. 

PARKER, NATHANIEL E., JR., ordained this 
summer, after which he became assistant man- 
ager of Camp Mikell, a Diocese of Atlanta insti- 
tution, to the University of Georgia, Athens, as 
chaplain. 

RENEW, JESSE K., assistant to the dean, 
Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon, Panama Canal 
Zone, to Church of Our Saviour, New Cristobal, 
R. P., and Church of St. Margaret, Margarita, 
C. Z. 

ROBINSON, BRUCE M., curate, St. Thomas’ 
Church, New Haven, has been appointed diocesan 
missionary by Bishop Walter H. Gray of Con- 
necticut, effective Dec. 1. 

SAUL, ROBERT L., priest-in-charge, Church 
of the Redeemer, Brookhaven; Holy Trinity 
Chureh, Crystal Springs, and St. Stephen’s, 
Hazelhurst, Miss., to St. Andrew’s Church, Jack- 
son, a8 associate rector. 

SCULLY, ERNEST WILLIAM S., general 
missionary of the Diocese of Los Angeles, to the 
new Church of the Blessed Sacrament, Placentia, 
Calif., as vicar. 

SPOFFORD, WILLIAM B., JR., vicar, St. 
Luke’s Church, Weiser, Idaho, to the Diocese of 
Massachusetts where he will be instructor at Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge. 

STIRES, CHARLES R., rector, Christ Church, 
Bloomfield and Glen Ridge, N. J., to Trinity 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., as rector. 

TATUM, ROBERT G., priest-in-charge, Christ 
Church, Brownsville, Tenn., to St. James’ Mis- 
sion, Morenci, and All Saints’ Mission, Safford, 
Ariz., as vicar. 

TAYLOR, CHARLES E., rector, St. James’ 
Church, Portsmouth, V2a., to St. James’ Church, 
Charleston, W. V2., and Canterbury House, In- 
stitute. 

TRAILL, CHARLES B., rector,- St. John’s 
Church, Green River, Wyo., to St. Alban’s 
Church, Tillamook, Ore., as vicar. 

UNDERWOOD, ARTHUR H., vicar, St. John’s 
Mission, Charlotte, and St. Matthias’ Mission, 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., to St. Timothy’s, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as rector. 

VARIAN, HORACE L., vicar, Christ the King 
Church, Huntington, Ind., to St. Michael and All 
Angels, South Bend, as vicar. 

WALLACE, PETER, vicar, St. Mary’s in the 
Valley, Romona, Calif., to St. Mary of the Angels 
Parish, Hollywood, as assistant. 


Priests Ordained 


ABELLON, ABELARDO, July 29, at the 
Church of the Resurrection, Baguio, by the Rt. 
Rev. Lyman C. Ogilby, Suffragan Bishop of the 
Philippines. 

ANDERSON, DAVID L., Sept. 15, at Christ 
Church, Oberlin, by the Rt. Rev. Nelson M. Bur- 
roughs, Bishop of Ohio. 

BATTIN, ROBERT D., JR., Sept. 15, at St. 
Michael’s Church, Barrington, Ill, by the Rt. 
Rev. Charles L. Street, Suffragan Bishop of Chi- 
cago. The new priest is a chaplain in the armed 
services. 

BOYDSTON, CLAUDE C., JR., Sept. 23, at 
St. Mark’s Church, Mesa, by the Rt. Rev. A. B. 
Kinsolving, II, Bishop of Arizona. 

DEWEY, MARIO, Aug. 5, at Holy Trinity 
Church, Zamboanga, by the Rt. Rey. Norman S. 
Binsted, Bishop of the Philippines. 

MACHEN, JOHN F., Sept. 29, at Grace 
Church, Charles City, by the Rt. Rev. Gordon ec 
Smith, Bishop of Iowa. 
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PARRY, JOHN H., Sept. 22, at St. John’s 
Church, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., by the Rt. Rey. 
Dudley S. Stark, Bishop of Rochester. 

SAGALLA, ANTHONY, July 14, at All Saints’ 
Church, Bontoc, Missionary District of the Philip- 
pines. 

SHIVELY, WILLIAM D., Sept. 16, at Christ 
Church, Shaker Heights, by the Rt. Rev. Nelson 
M. Burroughs, Bishop of Ohio. 


Deacons Ordained 


BARNDS, WILLIAM J., Sept. 21, at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Lincoln, by the Rt. Rev. Howard 
R. Brinker, Bishop of Nebraska. He is assigned 
to St. Paul’s Mission, Ogallala, and St. Michael’s, 
Imperial, as deacon-in-charge. 

BOSTWICK, JOHN S., to perpetual diaconate, 
Sept. 22, at St. Michael and All Angels Church, 
Mission, Kan., by the Rt. Rev. Edward Clark 
Turner, Bishop Coadjutor of Kansas: 

KOCH, RICHARD J., Sept. 21, at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Lincoln, by the Rt. Rev. Howard 
R. Brinker, Bishop of Nebraska. He is assigned 
to Emmanuel Mission, Fairbury; St. Dunstan’s, 
Hebron, and St. Luke’s, Wymore, as deacon-in- 
charge. 

PEDDIE, JOSEPH S., to perpetual diaconate, 
Sept. 21, at St. Christopher’s Church, Wichita, by 
the Rt. Rev. Edward Clark Turner, Bishop Co- 
adjutor of Kansas. 

PROSSER, FRANCIS W., to perpetual diacon- 
ate, Sept. 21, at St. Christopher’s Church, Wich- 
ita, by the Rt. Rev. Edward Clark Turner, Bishop 
Coadjutor of Kansas. 

YAMAMOTO, JOHN MATSUO, Sept. 21, at 
St. Matthew’s Church, Lincoln, by the Rt. Rev. 
Howard R. Brinker, Bishop of Nebraska. He is 
assigned to Calvary Mission, Hyannis; St. Jo- 
seph’s, Mullen, and All Saints’, Eclipse, as dea- 
con-in-charge. 


Retirements 


AHRENS, MRS. FANNY KIMBALL, Sept. 11, 
after 28 years on the official staff of the Diocese 
of Ohio. She was secretary to Bishops Leonard 
and Rogers and to Archdeacons Lile and Wonders. 

ARTHUR, JOHN B., June 320, from his duties 
as minister-in-charge of Christ Church, Geneva; 
St. Anne’s-in-the-Field, Perry, and St. Michael’s 
Church, Unionville. His address is 745 Eastwood 
Street, Geneva, Ohio. 

KEAN, ARTHUR &., after 21 years as rector 
of Nevada’s oldest parish, St. Peter’s Church, 
Carson City. 

MACK, ALBERT P., Oct. 1, from his duties 
as rector of St. John’s Parish, Marion, N. C. 
Present address, Marion, N. C. 


Deposition 
BRANDT, ALFRED E., Sept. 20, in the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. John in the Wilderness, Den- 
ver, by the Rt. Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, Bishop of 
Colorado, acting in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Canon 62 of the Constitution and Canons 
(1955) of the Episcopal Church. 


OBITUARIES 


The Rey. Winthrop P. Clarke, 43, rector of St. 
George’s Church, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 23. A 
native of Mena, Ark., he was graduated from 
high schoo] in Lexington, Ky. He was on the staff 
of Indiana university as graduate assistant in 
the philosophy department until World War IL 
when he served four years in the Army Air 
Corps. Fr. Clarke trained for the ministry at 
Nashotah House, Wis., and was ordained a priest 
in 1949. Before he came to St. George’s in 1950, 
he was canon of Christ Church Cathedral, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Douglas M. Moffat, 74, U. S. Ambassador to 
Australia, in Sydney Aug. 30. A memorial serv- 
ice for the diplomat was held at St. James 
Church, New York City, Sept. 27. Bishop Horace 
W. B. Donegan of New York, and the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Lee Kinsolving, rector, officiated. A con- 
gregation of 700 persons participated. 

Mrs. Maude B. Thompson, 83, in Wilmington, 
Del., Sept. 29. For many years Mrs. Thompson 
was president of the Woman’s Auxiliary in Hono- 
Julu and a leader in church and civic activities 
in the Hawaiian Islands. A native of Virginia 
City, Nev., Mrs. Thompson went to Berkeley, 
Calif., after her husband, William, died in 1947. 
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HESE BEAUTIFUL KALENDARS FOR 1957 

mark the sixty-fifth year of service 
to the Episcopal Church. No other 
Calendar has their beautiful, dis- 
tinctive features with days and 
seasons of the Church Year printed 
in proper liturgical colors and special 
headings for your own church. 


MASTERPIECE EDITIONS 


: The  Churchman’s 
The Church Kalen- | Ordo Kalendar is a 
dar is a Red Letter | Black Letter Holy 
Holy Day Episcopal | Day Episcopal Kal- 
Kalendar that fol- | endar that follows 
lows the Book of | the Supplemental 


Common Prayer. Missals. 


These Kalendars may be made up with 
special headings designed for your church 
and printed in one color of warm brown, any 
illustration of interest to your church together 
with a listing of services, meetings, etc. All 
other exclusive features of the Masterpiece 
Editions are retained in full color. 


AN AUTHENTIC GUIDE AND REFERENCE 

Ashby Kalendars are a powerful factor 
in taking the Church into the home and into 
the office. They provide a daily reminder 
of the life and teachings of our Lord and 
a constant awareness of the Church in which 
He is Incarnate. 


A MAJOR SOURCE OF PROFIT 

Hundreds of Church groups and societies 
have found this Kalendar a remarkable 
effective and thoroughly churchly means of 
raising funds to further their worthy work. 
The profits from such a project are definitely 
worthwhile and especially desirable since 
they are obtained through an essentially 
religious medium. 

With proper recognition . .. a sponsor 
of these calendars will often gratefully give 
them to the membership. 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Send 50 cents for sample copy of 1957 
Church Kalendar—postpaid. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CHURCH CALENDARS 


PUBLISHED WITH DAYS AND SEASONS OF THE 
CHURCH YEAR IN PROPER LITURGICAL COLORS | 


ASHBY COMPANY: 419 State - ERIE, PA. 
Publishers of Liturgical Calendars 
OE PT BETTI TERN ETRE T TES 
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BACKSTAGE 


For two kinds of peo- 
ple — those who like to 
read and those who want 
to give books as gifts 
this Christmas — this 
particular issue of HC- 
news is valuable. Either 
group will appreciate the 
thorough job Book Edi- 
tor Edmund Fuller has 
done, but those of you 
who long ago developed a 
respect for Mr. Fuller’s 
judgment also learned to 
expect him always to do 
a good job. To you who 
do a lot of reading, this 
annual Book Issue will 
provide enough sugges- 
tions to fill all of the . 
spare hours you will be able to find for months to come. And to othi) 
who are in the market for just the right book to make just the ri” 
gift, this issue will be a “literary field day.” 

If, on the other hand, you are ina third group...if you don’t sor! 
how find time to do much reading, why not spend an hour or sos 
reading the reviews and in reading the book advertising in this iss 
The chances are you will discover more than one book you will dec! 
just can’t be skipped. 

And ... in case you are interested in this miscellaneous sort’ 
information: This particular issue establishes an all time high for i 
volume of advertising carried in any issue of HCnews since its estil 
lishment. 


The books on the cover of this issue ¥| 
resent a listing of thirteen of the 4 
books available this fall—in the opini 
of our book reviewer, Mr. Edmund Ful 
The photograph was taken by Mr. Fr 
Dementi of Richmond through the c 
tesy of Mr. J. Taylor Hogan and his «' 
fine store known throughout Virginia’ 
the Furniture Studio. 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, NOVEMBER 1i, 


© Karsh, Ottawa 


AN HISTORIAN’S 
APPROACH a 
TO RELIGION 


The long-awaited summing- 
up of the conclusions to which three decades 
of research have led this great historian, “a 


synthesis that makes this work one of the great Eekane: 
books of our time.”—DEAN JAMEs A. PIKE of the ~\ ise; 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in The New ~~ / 
York Times Book Review. oe re ag 


: i i 
At your bookseller + $5.00 py ) / Wipe is 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., 114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 
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Ongar? Books to Enrich the Spirit 


Books by 


Anne Proctor 


BACKGROUND 
TO MARRIAGE 


An experienced marriage coun- 
selor and mother of seven dis- 
cusses the problems as well as 
the joys of Christian marriage, 
covering such subjects as the 
sex factor, religious differences, 
planned parenthood, the work- 
ing wife, and family activities. 
“A book on marriage and family 
life filled with common sense 
and helpful insights which flow 
from the author’s own happy 
experience in marriage ... The 
intimate relationships, prob- 
lems and responsibilities are 
faced frankly, with sympathy 
and competence.” 
—International Journal of 
Religious Education. $1.75 


THE CHRISTIAN 
HOUSEHOLD 
An effective spiritual guide for 
bringing practical Christianity 
into the home through family 


worship. Paperbound. 85c 
by 
J. V. Langmead 
Casserley 
NO FAITH 
OF MY OWN 


A plain but penetrating expo- 
sition of the essentials of the 
Christian faith and a commen- 
dation of Christianity by a man 
who grew up in a spiritual vacu- 
um but came to be a confident 
believer. $2.50 


~ Evelyn Underhill 


Evelyn Underhill, “as poet, novelist, and outstand- 
ing and widely recognized writer on mysticism in 
its finest sense, profoundly influenced the thought 
of Christians not only in her native England but 
throughout the Christian world.’”—Westminster 
Press. “Surely one of God’s saints on earth.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


“To read her papers is a breath-taking experience 

. a revelation of what retreat can mean to the 
over-driven or impoverished spirit..—The Living 
Church. “A reader who encounters the writings of 
Evelyn Underhill for the first time is very apt to 
exclaim with the Bishop of St. Andrews that ‘Evelyn 
Underhill threw open a door before which I had been 
standing all my life. ”—-New York Times. 


Which of these books have you yet to read? 


ABBA, THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT and LIGHT OF 
CHRIST. Three of the best-known works of this great 
Anglican mystic now issued in one volume. The first 
is a series of meditations based on The Lord’s Prayer. 
The second is a collection of informal addresses 
intended to stimulate meditation and a collection of 
letters written to Prayer Group members. The third 
is an un-self-conscious sharing of her own devotional 
life and the essence of her own thought and medita- 
tion. $2.00 


MEDITATIONS AND PRAYERS. Six simple and gra- 
cious meditations given by Miss Underhill at Re- 
treats. In them she demonstrates the steps which 
lead from meditation to prayer. “A good book for a 
beginner who desires to learn how to make a medi- 
tation.” The Westminster Bookman $1.00 


THE SCHOOL OF CHARITY and THE MYSTERY OF 
SACRIFICE. These two well-known works of medita- 
tion, the first on the Creed, the second on the Liturgy, 
are now brought together in one volume. Together 
they offer a clear concept of the Spiritual Life in man 
and the inner meanings of the Eucharistic Liturgy. 
$2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY oh a 
At all bookstores 
Write for our FREE catalog of Anglican Books 


